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READERS WRITE 





“Where Are the Women?” 

PATHFINDER’s articles and editorials 
concerning international affairs and war 
sound true and unbiased and deserve 
praise. And I am glad to hear of readers 
who see war as it is and express their 
opinions. But where are the women? 
Surely there must be thousands .. . who 
like myself watch the papers with appre- 
hension and fear. It is questionable if 
those who rant of national honor, rights 
and-privileges are ready to make a very 
big and very personal sacrifice to back 
up their high sounding words. What of 
the rights of our young men? Why 
should they be called upon to give their 
lives in order that a small group of “cit- 
izens” may enjoy the privilege of specu- 
lating and exploiting in a foreign land? 

Mrs, K. L. Trayhorn 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

In answer to D. A. Cromley in PATH- 
FINDER of Nov. 27, I’d say that if he 
lives long enough he will,see more rule 
by women and dishwashers ... As to 
your editorial remarks of Dr. William 
Moulton Marston, I also say that he does 
not have to go 1,000 years. It will be 
accomplished in less time than that. For 
if you consider the progress of the women 
in the last 60 years ... you will under- 
stand why they will make more progress, 
and more rapidly, in the next 60 years ... 

J. A. Austin 
San Diego, Cal. 

In PATHFINDER of November 27, Mr. 
Cromley writes that “women and dish- 
washers” have control of our government. 
Since women did not have the vote before 
the world war, we can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the mess the world got into 
under the control of men. And the world 
has been in a mess ever since. Women 
can... control one big issue—and that 
is war. If they would only go on strike 
and not bear any more sons to be butch- 
ered until this government gave them as- 
surance that the children they bear are 
protected against war—then war would 
stop! 

Frances Mae Shannon 
Inglewood, Cal. 
Critics and Criticism 

Edward Anderson, in PATHFINDER of 
November 20, tries to discourage heckling. 
I think he’s wrong .. . if the time should 
come when PATHFINDER cannot be crit- 
icised, then it will have reached the 
stage where only the waste basket is a 
fit place for its pages. And when any 
public servant, be he President or street 
cleaner, will not be criticised, then he is 
not big enough for his job. 

G. H. Safford 
Portland, Ore. 


Church and State 

This is a queer country. Recently, 1 
have been attending “Prince of Peace” 
oratorical contests, where high-school stu- 
dents stand up in fine modern churches 
and condemn and ridicule the flag-waving 
militaristic idea of patriotism. Preachers 
and teachers give them praise for the 
denunciation of false patriotism, and 
those who do it the more impressively get 
prizes for their skill. Then I read in 
PATHFINDER, November 20, about a 
brave little girl of 13 being persecuted 
and punished for exemplifying the truest 
and highest conception of patriotism, and 


her parents being fined $10 each for pro- 
ducing such a splendid citizen. If our 
country is great, it is due to her religious 
freedom, the Christian convictions of her 
citizens and their courage in standing up 
for them. We need millions more as true 
and brave as little Grace Sandstrom. 
D. Roscoe Baldwin 

Bellefontaine, O. 


* * * 


“Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right.” Since when has 
this scripture been repealed, so that those 
in authority can expel a child from 
school for obedience to her parents, and 
her simple, conscientious devotion and 
loyalty to God? Such actions as this on 
the part of the authorities, under the 
guise of “patriotism,” bring us pretty 
close to the question: Wherein are we 
any better than Stalin, Hitler, the Duce 
or the Mikado? What is the difference 
between our patriotism and that of Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy and Japan? 


Many good people take absurd posi- 
tions as to the separation of church and 
state. The church has no monopoly on 
ethical principles. They are in the church 
field, but they belong no less to the state. 
As to the abridgement of our liberties, if 
the Liberty League would think for a 
moment, it would realize that all law is 
an abridgement of liberty. Restricted 
liberty secures to me my home and person 
and property. Unrestricted liberty would 
destroy all liberty except to the vicious 
and strong. 

J.K. Henderson 
Brevard, N. C 


[For more on this subject, see page 12.—Ed.] 


Of Politics and Politicians 

Your editorial advising the Republicans 
to pick a man with a spark like Roose- 
velt’s certainly is a disgrace ... It may 
be that you do not know any better than 
to hold up such a waster and deceiver 
as a pattern to the Republican party, if 
there is such a party, or you may belong 
to the sell-out crowd. Anyway, if you 
and F. D. R. have good intentions, time 
. .. will show that you are mistaken. 

W. R. Barbour 

Newport, N. C. 


* * * 


This is in praise of our own Senator 
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Wheeler of Montana, and of the ¢«r and 
work he is doing. Some of us had fo. 
merly thought of him as just an:t{he 
Radical, but now our eyes are open: {) 
the fact that he really. knows what | ;, 
about. The President purposely ignored 
him while visiting here recently, but {}),; 
didn’t hurt his popularity any and «)); 
emphasized the pettiness of politi 
Mrs. Beatrice Brou 
Livingston, Mont, 
* * * 

Your quotations from a recent speech 
made by Mr. Farley fit a gloating p.\iti- 
cian better than a sincere statesman. |}. 
New Dealers have made demagogic pi\)\1p- 
ises and through the Federal trea 
have bought every vote that can be sx. 
eured that way until there is little the 
Republicans can do except point oui er. 
rors. They can’t write a platform to bea: 
a Santa Claus... 

Harry Armstro 
Armington, Mont. 


* * * 


I want to say right here that if H« 
and Landon would “go way back and 
down” and keep quiet they would d: 
Republican party a great favor and a 
of good , .. They are hurting the p 
every time they say a word.. 

C. F. Baco 
Milan, Mich. 

PATHFINDER for Nov. 20 carried these 
words under ex-President Hoover’s pic- 
ture: “Hoover put forward a plan... 
This nation had four years of Hooverism 
without any plan... and now after six 
years the poor man has thought up on 
The people are ready for it ... Hoover 
has not been heard from many times 
since the last election, except to knock 
the New Deal, but I have ‘never seen 
where he has one thing to offer in the 
place of what he is knocking. 

Earl A. Span 
Walkesville, N. J. 


Nobel Prize Awarders 

Being so well pleased with PATH- 
FINDER, I do not like to find fault ... 
but the footnote on page 10 in the issue 
of Nov. 27, concerning the Nobel Prizes, 
is wrong. Instead of the prizes being 
awarded by the “University of Stock- 
holm,” as it reads, they are awarded as 
follows: physics and chemistry, by thie 
Royal Academy of Science; medicine, by 
the Caroline Institute’s faculty of medi- 
cine; literature, by the Swedish Academy 
of Literature—all in Stockholm. — Ti 
peace prize is awarded by a committee of 
five elected by the Norwegian Storthing 
(Parliament) in Norway. 

P. A. Lindberg 

Berwyn, Ill. 


Not a Swastika 
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Americana eee See LEN eer Cree eee 6 I happen to be a student at the Univer- 
Ratios Mheend ......- 000-2 .0s4es0e0 9 “sity of Delaware . . . In PATHFINDER 
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Religion & Society ita idk 5) Aiwa arate eee 12 the guilty sophomores. The Universit: 
eee ree 10 of Delaware does not have “the same | 
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Women in the News ................. 15 (Continued on page 23) 
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; charges that promises of political 
§ \W/ GES Ol IRS— favors were bartered for signatures. 
‘ 7 The House Democratic majority, how- 
: ° ° ° ever, quickly and overwhelmingly de- 
» Congress Is Stirred by a Contentious Bill feated a resolution authorizing the 
4 investigation, 

: I‘ THE year 1630, the stony-faced campaign pledges that some such legis- Although breaking the Rules Com- 


masters of Massachusetts 
Colony decided to do something about 


§ this ahiae wg 
» “Ordered: That Carpenters, Joynerfs, 
j Brickelayers, Sawers and Thatchers 
© shall not take above two shillings a 
™ day, and 16 pence a day if they have 
meate and drinke, nor any man shall 
give more, under paine of 
» i( shillings to taker and 
: giver.” 
"= Last week, in an Amer- 
© ican world vastly changed 
from that of Puritan New 
England, action of a simi- 
lar sort revolved around 
the working man. This 
time, however, it was to 
help increase his wages 
ind employment by estab- 
lishing a minimum stand- 
ird of pay and a maximum 
work week. Altogether at 
variance with the social 
ind economic concepts. of 
1630, this proposal would 
® let the worker earn any 
» amount above the stand- 
» ard but would not let the 
employer pay below it. 
DRAMA: Already passed 
in one form by the United 
States Senate and sched- 
uled for debate this week, 
in another form, in the 
§ House of Representatives, 
= the proposal loomed large 
' in Congressional affairs 


last week. The story of 
its progress to the debate 
Stage is a legislative drama 
its own, 
\ fortnight ago, a _ gray-haired, 
broad-shouldered invalid rolled his 
heel-chair to the rostrum of the 
House. There, as Democratic Con- 
ressmen whistled and cheered, he 
signed his name to a petition on the 
lerk’s desk. With that simple, almost 
nelodramatic act, Representative Jo- 
eph J. Mansfield, a 76-year-old Texas 
Democrat, ended one bitter impasse 
nd opened what might well be an- 
ther. His signature, the last one 
cessary under parliamentary rules, 
is the 218th to a petition requiring 
e powerful House Rules Committee 
surrender to the chamber the Black- 
Connery Wages and Hours Bill. It 
eant that the House would now have 
‘hance to act on the measure. 
Last August, despite presidential 


Bay 


the working man. Determined to keep 
© down labor costs by holding wages to 
© . fixed maximum standard, they issued 


lation would be enacted, five southern 
Democrats on the House Rules Com- 
mittee (Cox of Georgia, Driver of 
Arkansas, Smith of Virginia, Clark of 
North Carolina and Dies of Texas) 
joined the committee minority of. four 
Republicans and bottled up the wage- 
hour measure by refusing to let it 
reach the floor of the House for de- 
bate and action. Until two weeks 
ago, the Black-Connery bill seemed 





dead beyond the hope of resurrection. 

The New Deal drive to dislodge it 
from the committee was generaled by 
a woman, As chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, large, bespectacled 
Representative Mary T. Norton, 62- 
year-old New Jersey widow, perform- 
ed a heavy legislative task in lining 
up signatures for the discharge pe- 
tition. Aiding her were Representa- 
tive Sam Rayburn of Texas, majority 
leader, and Representative Patrick J. 
Boland of Pennsylvania, Democratic 
whip. While Speaker William B. 
Bankhead of Alabama praised the 
work of all three, opposition forces 
started a movement to investigate 

+ Shown in the picture with Representative Mansfield 
are Representative Mary T. Norton, chairman of the 


House Labor Committee, Speaker William B. Bankhead 
(background), and Representative Patrick J. Boland, 
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As Democrats Whistled and Cheered, Mansfield Signed His Namet 


mittee impasse was an important vic- 
tory in the New Deal’s battle for mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, 
events last week made it plain that 
the Black-Connery bill still faced a 
rocky and murky road. The House 
Labor Committee, apparently not at 
all sure of itself, was prepared to add 
60 or more amendments, At the same 
time, Chairman Norton anounced plans 
for such fundamental revisions that it 
seemed highly improbable 
the bill could be passed 
before the end of the spe- 
cial session. Even if it 
should pass, it would dif- 
fer so much from the one 
already approved by the 
Senate that the two ver- 
sions could not be com- 
promised in time for a vote 
before the regular Con- 
gressional session begin- 
ning January 3. 

THE BILL: A keystone 
in the New Deal’s social 
and economic philosophy 
of “balanced abundance,” 
the Black-Connery Wages 
and Hours Bill is designed 
primarily to insure for 
those who are now under- 
paid “a minimum standard 
of living necessary for 
health, efficiency and gen- 
eral well-being.” Basical- 
ly social in its aims, it has 
also a more or less secon- 


dary significance as an 
economic measure likely 


to spread employment and 
increase the nation’s pur- 
chasing power. S ‘ch, at 
least, is the broad ,heory 
behind it. 

As approved by the Senate last July 
31, the bill would affect only those 
businesses or industries taking part in 
interstate commerce. Its application 
would thus differ largely from NRA, 
which embraced virtually all busi- 
ness—interstate and intrastate, In 
this respect, it guards itself from one 
of the factors that led to the unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision declar- 


ing the Blue Eagle unconstitutional. 
It takes into consideration the fact 


that the Federal government cannot 
control intrastate commerce unless 
that commerce has a direct interstate 
effect. 

Major provisions of the Senate-pass- 
ed wages-and-hours bil] include these: 


(Continued on page 20) 


























































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Remedies 


Bothered with two unpleasant con- 
ditions—a slow-healing jaw infection 
and the troubles of Congress with his 
special session program—the Presi- 
dent was back in Washington last 
week to have each remedied. 

Before he started on his recent fish- 
ing cruise in Florida waters, his plans 
included a visit to Warm Springs and a 
speech at Gainesville, Ga., to dedicate 
buildings constructed there with the 
aid of Federal funds after a tornado 
had wrecked the town. Because a 
gum where an abscessed tooth was ex- 
tracted on November 18 was slow in 
healing, the President was forced to 
postpone the two visits and cut short 
his vacation by two days. 

On his return trip to Washington, he 
talked with Representative Lister Hill 
of Alabama, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee which has jurisdic- 
tion in matters concerning the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Since private 
utilities magnates with whom the Pres- 
ident has lately been attempting to 
effect a truce (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
11) compete with TVA in that area, 
the visit was thought to have some 
bearing on power developments. The 
temporary executive offices admitted 
that other matters were causing the 
President more serious concern. One 
was the situation in the Orient. An- 
other was Congress; the President had 
no idea whether his legislative pro- 
gram would be enacted before the spe- 
cial session adjourns. 

Back in Washington, the President 
-went directly from the train to the 
White House dentist’s office, where 
Commander Arthur H. Yando of the 
Naval Dental Corps and Dr. Ross T. 
McIntyre, the President’s physician, 
examined the jaw infection and said 
they felt “pretty well” about it. 

From that, he turned to serious mat- 
ters of state. In the annual report of 
General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff of 
the army, he read that the wars in 
Spain and China have proved tanks 
and aviation to be “valuable auxili- 
aries,” but that “neither of these arms 
can bring about a decision in land 
operations.” The fate of war ma- 
neuvers, the General said, still de- 
pended upon the infantry. Craig cited 
deficiencies in anti-aircraft equipment, 
and made the usual War Department 
request for increases in the army’s en- 
listed and officer personnel. Later, 
the President noted that the 1937 vol- 
ume of Jane’s “All the World’s Air- 
craft,” a British armament manual, 
had credited the U. S. with “one of the 
biggest and possibly the most efficient- 
ly armed air service in the world.” 

Meanwhile State Department offi- 
cials made known the resignation, 
which had been in the President’s 
hands since last summer, of U. S. Am- 
bassador to Germany William E. 


Dodd, whose criticism of Nazi policies 
has been linked to uncomfortably 
cool relations with Germany. Dodd's 
successor was expected to be Assistant 
Secretary of State Hugh R. Wilson. 

Later, when reporters asked about 
the President’s plans to combat the 
economic recession, which one de- 
scribed as growing more severe, he 
countered that the question was based 
upon the debatable assumption that 
business was getting worse. He said 
he had heard otherwise. 





Congress:- Farm, Economy 


Putting in another busy week last 
week, Congress devoted. most of its 
time to two major problems—farm 
and economy. In both houses, the 
farm bill weathered a hurricane of 
debate. Economy measures were just 
beginning to take shape within House 
committees, but they were enough to 
raise considerable hopes in the minds 
of budget-conscious Congressmen. 

FARM: Opening the flood-gates on 
the Senate’s farm bill was a letter to 
the Agricultural Committee from Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wallace criticizing 
the pending Pope-McGill measure for 
embodying too drastic compulsory 
crop control. Wallace declared that 
the bill would force him to impose 
quotas when crops were not very 
much bigger than normal, 

Lead-off man in the Senate debate 
was William E. Borah of Idaho. In 
fine oratorical form, the massive Re- 
publican made the chamber ring as 
he stormed against the farm bill as 
“blackmail” of the farmer and “na- 
tional suicide.” His most specific ob- 
jection was that the measure was ob- 
viously, almost blatantly unconstitu- 
tional. Borah based this opinion on 
the fact that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be empowered to con- 
trol crops before they were produced. 

Challenged by Democratic leader 
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Borah Had a Substitute for “Blackmail” 
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Barkley to present an alternative, {he 
Idahoan suggested what he calle: “, 
production-for-use” scheme. He w«ii\j 
abandon all crop control and jaye 
the Federal government buy up 4! 
agricultural surpluses for distri}. 
tion to the poor. After other Rep 
eans had carried on Borah’s  thisis 
for several days, Washington’s D. 
cratic Senator Lewis B. Schwe 
bach told the body that any such })!.p 
would cost the country more 
eight billion dollars a year. 

The House, after melodramati 
reviving the Black-Connery W. xe; 
and Hours Bill (see page 3), gave ils 
own version of the farm bill a severe 
going-over. The most dangerous 
ment came with a vote of 85 to 7) to 
strike out compulsory control 
wheat, Without compulsory clauses 
the measure would do little more th.) 
supplement the present Soil Conserv :- 
tion Law. Later,” however, another 
vote upheld quotas and penalty tax 
for cotton, and House leaders belie y« 
they could win a reversal of the whe.| 
vote. 

ECONOMY: With the arrival of the 
first Budget Bureau estimates for «p- 
propriations in the fiscal year 1933- 
39, it seemed likely that Congress 
might be able to slash Federal speni- 
ing about $800,000,000 below last 
year’s figures. Chief items in this re- 
duction would be $500,000,000 from 
the relief budget, $110,000,000 from 
road building and $75,000,000 from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Such 
economies would bring Federal costs 
within estimated Treasury income for 
the next fiscal year of $6,648,432,000. 

Leaders said that Congress was in a 
parsimonious mood that indicated 
good chances for economy. The big 
question was whether the business re- 
cession would upset the applecart }by 
cutting revenue and increasing relicf 
burdens. 

Other work accomplished during 
the week included this: 

@ The House Foreign Affairs Co 
mittee received from Secretary of 
State Hull a letter in reply to ques- 
tions asking why the Neutrality Act 
had not been applied in the Orient. 
Hull stated that “the President has no! 
found that a state of war exists,” and 
that the State Department’s action 
pended on that decision, The co 
mittee dropped the matter. 

q The Senate Judiciary Commiti«: 
abandoned opposition to appointm: 
of Professor Henry W. Edgerton of 
the Cornell University Law School io 
the District of Columbia Court of A 
peals after Edgerton appeared in pc'- 
son before it. The committee had 
suspected him of questioning the rig!:! 
of judicial review, but the appointee 
supported the power of courts to in- 
validate Federal laws. He added tha! 
he had “never been” a member of th 
Ku Klux Klan. 

@ Congress voted itself $225,000 in 
traveling expenses, ostensibly for us« 
between the end of the special session 
late this month and the regular session 
starting January 3. Many members 
from far-away states will collect the 
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funds without going home. Present- 


) ing the appropriation bill in the House, 


Democratic Representative Edward T. 
ravior of Colorado remarked drily: 
Chis bill speaks for itself.” 





: Court: Taxes 


For some time, New Dealers anxious 
io balance the Federal budget have 
been enviously eyeing the rich poten- 
tial revenues of taxes on government 


t <alaries and income from government 


securities. Tapping this vein, experts 
estimate, would swell Treasury re- 
ceipts by 70 million dollars a year, 
Such income, however, has always 
been considered tax-exempt. Last 
week, in two 5-4 decisions, the High 
fribunal for the first time in history 


l inched open the door to taxation of 


| Justice Roberts taking no part. 


government-derived income, 
Contracting companies building Fed- 


eral dams in Washington and West 
Virginia were protesting state taxes 


levied on their income from the gov- 
ernment werk. They argued that the 
taxes increased costs of the Federal 
projects and that the states were real- 
ly taxing the national government. 
Chief Justice Hughes, backed by Jus- 
tices Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo and 
Black, declared in each case that the 
state levy was not “an undue burden” 
on the Federal government. In a 
sharply critical minority report, Jus- 
tice Roberts accused the majority of 
breaking a 100-year-old precedent. 
Government officials were elated by 
the decision, since if states can tax 
Federal salaries, the national govern- 
ment can presumably tax state salaries. 
\ case involving this point is now be- 
fore the Court. The decisions gave 
no hint of the Tribunal’s attitude to- 
ward taxing the much bigger source of 
income from government securities.y 
\ slightly less important Adminis- 
tration triumph was another verdict 
permitting the government to proceed 
with its anti-trust suit in New York 
‘ily against the Aluminum Company of 
erica. This decision was unani- 
us, With Chief Justice Hughes and 
Attor- 
ey General Homer S. Cummings ex- 
plained that the Court had “cut the 
| tape” from the case, which is the 
spearhead of the New Deal anti-mo- 
poly campaign (see col. 3). 


—_ 





Labor: Hornets’ Nest 


Few issues are more easily raised, 
cause more grave concern, than 
that of freedom of the press. Last 
week, after the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had linked the press to 


wo other items of the week’s tax news were 

(1) Replying to a charge from William Starr 

rs, Professor of Politics at Princeton University, 
Washington had been investigating ex-President 

ert Hoover’s tax returns ‘“‘to try to get something 
m,” Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau ex- 

ed that all tax returns above $25,000 are audited 

. matter of routine. He added that persecution of 
person “whecher prominent or obscure’ would 

t in dismissal of the guilty agents. (2) The Board 

1x Appeals in Washington, D. C., cleared the late 

ew W. Mellon of any fraud in payment of his 
income tax, which the government had contested. 

I Board ordered the Mellon estate to pay about 
$ 000 in additional taxes. The government had 
Clamed $3,089,261, 
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Editor Barclay Ignored an NLRB Summons 


a labor squabble and subpoenaed an 
editor, the Board fell smack into the 
hornets’ nest. No immediate let-up in 
activities of the Board was seen in 
two other major developments of the 
week—failure of C. I. O. and A. F. of 
L, peace negotiations and an action 
against company unionism. 

SUBPOENA: Since August 16, at 
Steubensville, O., the NLRB has been 
conducting hearings against the Weir- 
ton Steel Co., of Weirton, W. Va. The 
NLRB’s charge is violation of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, particu- 
larly in the discouragement of union- 
ization. A fortnight ago, the Board 
accused Weirton of using the press to 
coerce its workers. 

The Board’s evidence was a small, 
paper-bound reprint of a trade maga- 
zine article. For the October issue of 
Mill and Factory, published by the 
Conover-Mast Corp. in New York City, 
Hartley W. Barclay, 33-year-old edi- 
tor and industrial engineer had writ- 
ten “The True Story of Weirton.” In- 
cluded in the article, which the Weir- 
ton Co. has since widely distributed 
in reprint form, were charges that the 
NLRB hearings were “a colossal bur- 
lesque staged with taxpayers’ money,” 
were prejudicial against the company 
and had used information obtained by 
“C. LO. spies.” The NLRB’s subpoena 
directed Barclay to appear before it. 

Last week, as Barclay ignored the 
summons, the NLRB staggered under 
a mass of criticism. Sen, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R., Mich.) said the 
Board’s purpose was “quite obviously 
invasion of freedom of the press.” 
Other Congressmen made _ similar 
charges. Denying them, NLRB gen- 
eral counsel Charles Fahy said the 
subpoena’s purpose was to find out 
whether the article was a “paid ad,” 
written at the behest of the company. 


t Also revealed last week was a more successful 
penetration by the NLRB into the workings of the 
press. At hearings involving charges by a C. I. O. 
union ainst the Stackpole Carbon Company of St. 
Mary's, Pa., NLRB examiners grilled editor Harry T. 
O’Brien of the-small St. Mary’s Daily Press (circula- 
tion, 2,295), about an anti-NLRB editorial in the 
paper. The Board learned that a director of the 
carbon company was also a director of the newspaper. 








UNCHANGED: When C. I. O. leader 
John L. Lewis and A, F. of L. presi- 
dent William Green met face to face 
two weeks ago to discuss the division 
between their labor camps (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 11), all labor looked 
hopefully, but not too optimistically, 
for an end of the fight. Last week, 
after two Lewis-Green parleys, their 
hopes were again dissipated. 

Viewing the grim, uncommunicative 
faces of the two labor leaders as they 
left the conference room in the Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., a re- 
porter asked Lewis if the situation 
were unchanged. He replied: 

“That would be a fair analysis.” 

The two leaders agreed only to re- 
port the futile results of their meeting 
back to the negotiating committees of 
both sides, which will meet again Dec. 
21. Unless new peace terms are pro- 
posed, the negotiations seemed headed 
for complete collapse. 

NET: Since October, 1936, 300 mem- 
bers of the C. I. O.’s American Fed- 
cration of Hosiery Workers have been 
on strike against the Berkshire Knit- 
ling Mills at Reading, Pa. Two weeks 
ago, the NLRB began hearings to in- 
vestigate the union’s charges that 
Berkshire, world’s largest hosiery 
plant, had organized a company union 
in violation of the Wagner Act. 

Last week, the board viewed evi- 
dence that the company union, known 
as the Berkshire Employees Associa- 
tion, Inc., had tried to organize a 
nation-wide net of similar organiza- 
tions to defeat both the A, F. of L. 
and the C. I, O. Should the NLRB 
order dissolution of the Association, 
this important test case of company 
unionism may go to the Supreme Court, 

tal 


Telegraph “Trust-Busting” 


The domestic telegraph business of 
the United States is controlled almost 
completely by two companies—West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph. 

Western Union has 1,872,000 miles 
of wires and does about three times 
as much business as its competitor. 
Last year its 21,000 offices collected 
$100,000,000, of which $12,000,000 was 
net profit. Postal owns 372,750 miles 
of wires and operates 4,640 offices and 
agencies. Its gross income for 1936 
was $22,196,000. The company made 
no profit because its was undergoing 
a financial reorganization. 

Last week these two concerns were 
preparing to answer Federal charges 
that they had “conspired in restraint 
of ... interstate trade and commerce 
in telegraphic communication.” The 
suit was brought in New York City 
as part of the growing New Deal of- 
fensive against monopoly. 

Paradoxically, the government’s 
complaint was that the two defendant 
corporations had created monopoly 
conditions and stifled competition by 
engaging in “excessive competition.” 
Both, the government alleged, had ac- 
quired exclusive rights to string tele- 
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graph lines along railroad rights-of- 
way and to operate offices in stra- 
tegic public buildings like railroad 
stations and hotels. Such policies, the 
Federal brief argued, had produced 
three evil results: (1) the high cost of 
such exclusive contracts were passed 
along to the public as higher rates, 
(2) the contracts froze out any would- 
be competitors, and (3) exclusive office 
rights of one company seriously incon- 
venienced members of the public who 
desired to use the rival system. 

This peculiar basis for the anti- 
trust suit quickly led observers to be- 
lieve that the government’s real in- 
tention was to force Western Union 
to abandon practices which had badly 
hampered its rival. Postal, it was 
said, was forced in many instances to 
run its wires along public highways 
rather than along more convenient 
and cheaper railway lines and had 
had to copy Western Union’s practice 
of obtaining exclusive rights. 

This view found some substance in 
a statement issued by Postal welcom- 
ing the government’s action as des- 
tined to provide “a consiructive solu- 
tion” of the problems of “the entire 
telegraph industry.” Western Union, 
on the other hand, remained com- 
pletely silent. 


Newark Battle 


Nothing is more cheering to munici- 
pal reformers than the increasing in- 
terest Americans everywhere are 
showing in their city governments. 
Taxpayers leagues, civic committees 
and good government societies in hun- 
dreds of communities are constantly 
delving into musty records that a 
decade ago would have lain unopened. 
Their diligent and persistent investi- 
gation, though annoying to many pro- 
fessional politicians, is doing much to 
make U. S. cities better places in 
which to live. 

Such civic work is for the most part 
unspectacular and unheralded drudg- 
ery. Occasionally, however, amateur 
investigators uncover material that 
rewards them with far-reaching ju- 
dicial action and blazing headlines, 

Last week in New Jersey, the New- 
ark Taxpayers Protective League had 
the satisfaction of seeing politicians 
it distrusted prepare to battle in court 
for their public offices and political 
futures. On charges first brought by 
the League, Mayor Meyer C. Ellen- 
stein and the four City Commissioners 
who had governed the “metropolis of 
New Jersey”+ with him from 1933 to 
1937 stood indicted for conspiracy to 
defraud the city and for malfeasance 
in office. Ellenstein and two of the 
Commissioners were re-elected this 
year. 

Last year, the City Commission con- 
iracted to pay $190,000 for a small 
tract of land near the Newark Air- 
port, largest commercial flying field 
in the country. A week later, after 





+ Newark, largest and richest city in the state, 
has a population of about 500,000. 
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Ellenstein Attacked “Mongrel” Tactics 


disclosures that the city had refused 
to pay $16,000 to a different owner for 
the same ground a_ year _ before, 
the Commission abruptly changed its 
mind, 

Smelling a rat, the Taxpayers League 
got to work. They quickly discover- 
ed that in 1935 two similar plots had 
actually been purchased by the city 
for a total of $78,000. When the 
League filed this and.other evidence 
in support of 134 charges against the 
city government, a judicial investiga- 
tion was ordered. Taking a leaf from 
New York’s appointment of young 
Thomas E, Dewey as special prose- 
cutor of rackets, the Jersey courts 
chose Warren Dixon, Jr., youthful 
professor at the Newark Law School, 
to head the inquiry. 

After six months of work, Dixon 
filed a report accusing Ellenstein and 
his colleagues of “criminal conspir- 
acy,” “raiding the city treasury,” and 
“corrupt and illegal expenditures.” 
Despite angry denials from the ac- 
cused, New Jersey Attorney General 
David T. Wilentz, famous for his win- 
ning of the Hauptmann trial, appoint- 
ed Dixon as special prosecutor to pre- 
sent the case to a grand jury. The in- 
dictments were the result. 

Last- week, as Ellenstein attacked 
Dixon’s “mongrel” tactics, the Tax- 
payers League’s action inspired an- 
other Newark civic agency to move 
for a new form of government. Seek- 
ing a new charter, the Newark Better 
Government League branded the city’s 
commission form of government, hail- 
ed by municipal reformers as a great 
innovation not many years ago, “one 
of the most vicious of all instrumen- 
talities for . . . the mulcting of a long- 
suffering public.” 





“Spook” Jurors 


Legal circles in Kansas City, Mo., 
were still seething last week after 
revelations of one of the weirdest 
rackets ever to trouble a big city. 

Presiding over the burglary trial of 
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“Fat Willie” Lugge one day last fort. 
night, Judge Ben Terte suddenly h,»\;. 
ed proceedings when a court attac!, 
whispered in his ear that a man sit- 
ting on the jury under the name >; 
Charles Page was not Charles Pag: 

After subsequent investigation. 
Judge Terte threw up his hands, ey. 
claimed, “This is terrible, awful,” and 
called in other city officials. An a||- 
night inquiry produced this peculiar 
tale: 

A political hanger-on named George 
(“Frenchy”) Andre had procured , 
job distributing summonses for jury 
duty. Whenever he found a pros. 
pective juror not at home, he pockete 
the summons. Every evening, he 
repaired to a tavern and handed tly 
papers over to a friend who ran thy 
lunch counter. The friend had in. 
structions to sell the summonses [o: 
$1 apiece to anyone wanting “work 
$3 a day,” the standard Kansas City 
jury fee. 

When these facts came to light, two 
trials were stopped immediately 
Judges said that all court cases for 
several weeks back might have to be 
invalidated. Clerks began checking 
over 600 names of jurors to weed out 
“spooks” who had been “hired” by 
Andre. Police arrested the officials 
who had employed Andre and the ac- 
complices he had used to distribute 
the summonses, but Andre himself was 
nowhere to be found. 


AMERICANA 


_—_ 








Check-Up: William Finlayson, ob- 
server at the St. Paul, Minn., weather 
bureau, got a call from a businessman 
who wanted to know whether there 
was any snow in southern Wyoming. 
Finlayson studied his records and 
said there was not. “Aha! I thought 
not,” exclaimed the caller. “One of 
my salesmen just wired me: ‘Stalled 
in a snowbank; please send money.” 

Hazard: Two Lincoln, Neb., motor- 
ists, driving in different directions, 
let their eyes stray from the road to 
look at a pretty girl on the sidewalk. 
Their cars crashed. Both men stopped, 
got out, shook hands sheepishly and 
drove off again. 

Lure: Searching for her 7-year-old 
son, Hershel, Mrs. Mary McClure of 
Marshall, Tex., asked the town fire 
chief to help her. “If you'll toot the 
fire siren,” she said, “he’ll rush to the 
sidewalk—he always does.” The chief 
obliged, and Hershel turned up imme- 
diately. 

Knockout: Alexander Mergitich, ri- 
fling a New Haven, Conn., drug store, 
tugged at the cash register to open it. 
It fell on him. When the proprietor 
arrived, Mergitich was on the floor, 
still unconscious, with the till perched 
triumphantly on top of him. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Erenchman’s Tour 


Armed with gold and promises, 
French Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos 
was one-quarter through an important, 
9 800-mile journey last week. Some 
of his promises had already gone to 
Polish statesmen in Warsaw. In Ru- 
nania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
he was eagerly awaited. 

A week before, he and Premier 
Chautemps had called on British For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain. A prime out- 
come of their discussion was an agree- 
nent that “peaceful conditions in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe must be pre- 
served.” The conferees decided that 
France’s allies in middle Europe, once 
in “iron ring” around ambitious Ger- 

any, but now more like a soggy 
doughnut, must be won back. 

As the unofficial representative of 
Great Britain and the official repre- 
sentative of France, Delbos set out to 
fulfill this soul-trying assignment. His 
trip did not start auspiciously. As his 
train paused for 30 minutes in Ber- 
lin’s Silesia station, Delbos was visit- 
ed by ruddy-complexioned Constantin 
von Neurath, German Foreign Min- 
ister. Their visit seemed agreeable on 
the surface, but two days later it was 
revealed that von Neurath had told 
French Ambassador Francois Poncet, 
who accompanied him to the Silesia 
station, that Germany wanted her 
colonies back. Moreover, he warned 
that Adolf Hitler would insist on a 
country-by-country settlement of the 
question, rather than abide by the de- 
cision of around table conference 
sponsored by Britain and attended by 

ll of the nations who benefited by 
Germany’s losses after the war. If 
agreement could be had in no other 
way, von Neurath deciared, Germany 
would go to war to regain her over- 
seas empire. 

At Warsaw, Delbos had only slight- 
ly better luck. When he suggested 
that Poland adopt a more cordial at- 
titude toward Czechoslovakia, he was 
told to mind his own business. As 
matters rested last week, Poland still 
had vague designs on northeastern 
Czechoslovakia, part of the old Polish 
empire, 

In addition, Josef Beck, Foreign 
Minister at Warsaw, declared that his 
ountry, as well as Germany, needed 
colonies, both as a source of raw ma- 
terials and an outlet for excess popu- 
lation. A tentative agreement was 
reached whereby France was to al- 
low Poland to ship 150,000 Jews to the 


island of Madagascar, a French African 


possession. 

Agreement was also reached on two 
ther points. To Colonel Smigly- 
tvdz, army leader, Delbos was re- 
ported to have given assent for an- 
other of the many French loans that 
have supported the Polish army since 
the war. In return, the Frenchman 





was promised that:Poland would not 
turn to Fascism, but would remain a 
“controlled democracy” in the hands 
of military men. It was also made evi- 
dent that if Poland would not become 
pro-French, she would at least not 
become pro-German, but would re- 
main simply pro-Polish, 

With his Warsaw trip completed, 
Delbos still had the hardest part of his 
mission before him this week and next. 
A major part of his 17-day trip was 
to be spent in the nations of the Little 
Entente, 

Of them, Rumania, once strongly 
pro-French, is now pro-German. Yugo- 
slavia is pro-German and pro-lItalian, 
as was evidenced last week by the 
visit of Premier Stoyadinovitch to 
Mussolini in Rome. Czechoslovakia, 
who alone remains warmly loyal, is 
too vulnerable to be either a diplo- 
matic or military asset to France. 

Into this muddle, Delbos was ex- 
pected to wade with a number of pro- 
posals, He hoped that Rumania, wooed 
toward Germany by tariff concessions, 
could be wooed away again by the 
offer of British and French trade 
agreements. Yugoslavia might be per- 
suaded to surrender her Fascist sym- 
pathies in return for hard French 
cash. If a small miracle happened, 
both nations might promise armed as- 
sistance to Czechoslovakia in time 
of war. 

As he sped toward Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, dispatches from many capitals 
hinted that Delbos had with him an- 
other, unrevealed plan. This was for 
a nine-power league of European na- 
lions to discuss all mutual problems. 
That such a league could never be had 
already been proved by von Neurath’s 
attitude. Another thing that Delbos 
was reported to be finding out was 
that France could not strengthen the 
ring around Germany without first 
repudiating her military alliance with 
Soviet Russia, hated by Poland, feared 
by Rumania and unrecognized by 





Hore-Belisha’s British Army Shake-up .. . 








Yugoslavia. For that reason last week, 
unconfirmed but not incredible news- 
paper stories had Delbos promising 
that France would indeed desert the 
Soviet Union if Poland and the Little 
Entente would agree to line up against 
the Fascist alliance of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

—— 


— 

Britain: Army Reform 

Under Great Britain’s $7,500,000,000, 
five-year rearmament program (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 6, 13), much progress 
has been made in building up the Em- 
pire’s naval power and air strength, 
But army reform and expension have 
lagged seriously. Last week, to cor- 
rect this, a death blow was struck at 
ironclad traditions that have paralyzed 
the high command of the British army 
for many years, 

When Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain appointed youthful and ener- 
getic Leslie Hore-Belisha as his War 
Minister last summer, he gave him 
blanket authority to replace the ar- 
my’s dead wood with younger brains 
and make army life more attractive 
to recruits. In the six months since 
his appointment Hore-Belisha has cut 
through War Office red tape to give 
“Tommy Atkins” better housing, high- 
er pay, increased leave and brighter 
uniforms, 

Last week the 44-year-old War Min- 
ister, in the most revolutionary shake- 
up in decades, carried his reform to 
the Army Council, the high command 
which administers the Empire’s land- 
defense arm. Sweeping aside the 
“Colonel Blimps” and “brass hats,” he 
proclaimed an end to promotions by 
the old seniority rule; obtained the 
resignations of all but one of the 
council’s elderly generals (to “facil- 
itate the promotion of younger offi- 
cers”); and promptly appointed young- 
er officers, strictly on the merit basis, 
to succeed them. By this sensational 
“purge” he reduced the average age 
of officers in the council from 63 to 52. 

Skipping over a list of 50 high offi- 
cers, Hore-Belisha named Maj. Gen. 
Vicount John Standish Gort, 51, as 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
highest post in the British army, Vis- 
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count Gort, one of Britain’s outstand- 
ing heroes, succeeded Field Marshal 
Sir Cyril Deverell, 63, who resigned. 
Known as “The Tiger,” Gort wears the 
Victory Cross, the Empire’s highest 
badge of valor, and has served in both 
India and China. Made a full general 
last week, he busied himself at the 
War Office with preparations for the 
new Army Council and other reorgan- 
ization plans, 

As explained to Britons by Hore- 
Belisha, the shake-up was to give “our 
best fighting men” a real voice in the 
higher military policy of the nation. 
That explanation, however, was hard- 
ly necessary since the reform program, 
long overdue, was welcomed by Brit- 
ish military experts, the press and the 
public alike, There were mutterings 
by a few diehards who said bitter 
things about Hore-Belisha, the young 
“upstart.” But most Englishmen 
seemed to agree with 79-year-old Gen- 
eral Sir lan Hamilton, commander of 
the British forces at Dardanelles, who 
said of Lord Gort’s elevation: ““Thank 
God we are under the command of a 
proper soldier and shall not be shot 
sitting!” 





Spain: No Recognition 

Insurgent Spain’s Generalissimo 
Franco last week knocked slyly on the 
door of American recognition, only to 
find it locked. 

Three weeks ago when William E. 
Chapman, American consul at Bilbao, 
Spain, sought permission to reopen 
the consulate (closed since Bilbao’s 
capture last fall), Rebel authorities de- 
manded that he return as a diplomatic 
as well as a consular officer. Last 
week, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
assuming that Franco would consider 
such a designation of the American 
representative as tacit recognition of 
the Rebel regime, called the Bilbao 
consul home and announced that no 
further effort would be made to open 
the consulate until the Rebels receded 
from their position, 

On the peninsula, intense cold and 
snow slowed prosecution of the civil 
war as Franco’s ultimatum for uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Loyalist gov- 
ernment expired without his threat- 
ened new offensive materializing. The 
Insurgents continued their air raids 
on the Madrid countryside and again 
shelled the old capital. In retaliation, 
Madrid’s planes harassed Rebel troop 
concentrations just below the French 
border and raked the Insurgent air 
base at Palma, on the island of Ma- 
jorca off the east Spanish coast. 





‘Japan on Parade 


Squealing with excitement, a million 
little Tokyo boys and girls put fresh 
eandles in their flower-painted, col- 
lapsible festal lanterns last week in 
readiness for the great parade that 
was to begin with Nanking’s fall. 

Each new war extra on Tokyo 
streets brought news of the imminence 
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of that fall. By the week’s end 75,000 
men, vanguard of the imperial army, 
had occupied the slopes around Nan- 
king and had practically encircled 
200,000 Chinese troops under General 
Pai Chung-hsi. Lacking planes with 
which to reconnoiter enemy positions, 
the Chinese were often outflanked. 

In danger of capture, Generalissimo 
and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek winged 
west in a big Boeing plane, outracing 
six fast Japanese bombers which roar- 
ed in pursuit. The last of the Amer- 
ican Embassy staff, left behind when 
Ambassador Nelson T, Johnson went 
up the Yangtze on the trail of the elu- 
sive Chinese government, boarded a 
gunboat in the river; but 17 Ameri- 
cans—missionaries and newspaper- 
men—refused to leave the city. They 
were equipped with rope ladders for 
scaling Nanking’s 40-foot walls. 

Modern buildings, model villages, 
and the farms of thrifty generations 
were set blazing, in line with the Chi- 
nese policy of leaving to the foe only 
“scorched earth.” In Shanghai a 
member of the staff of General Iwane 
Matsui expressed glee because so 
many Chinese were massed in the 
Nanking area. “Magnificent targets,” 
he crowed. 

To impress his mastery on foreign- 
ers in Shanghai, Matsui marched 6,000 
of his men through the International 
Settlement, in disregard of warnings 
by the British and Americans that the 
parade would unnecessarily inflame 
2,000,000 Chinese civilians and “God 
knows what might happen.” 

These things happened: A Chinese 
student threw a hand grenade and was 
shot dead by a Chinese policeman, A 
Chinese patriot, shouting “Long live 
the Kuomintang!” hurled himself from 
a roof into a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment, A British lawyer was beaten 
by Japanese soldiers because he had 
broken the staff of a small Japanese 
flag over his knee. An American busi- 
nessman had a brawl with Japanese 
officers, 

Provided with the excuse that they 
sought to declare the Settlement police 
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incapable of maintaining order, 
Japanese threw a cordon of their « 
soldiers around an area 30 bk 
square. At this point, not Jack Dali«», 
but Colonel Charles F. B. Price of ‘! 
U. S. Marines saved the Settlem« 
honor. In the choicest Marine |.\»- 
guage, hard-boiled Colonel Price poin| 
ed out to Japanese headquarters | 

a corner of the cordon infringed 
American territory, The Japa: 
withdrew. 

For present humiliations, Matsui 
had triumphs ahead. Indications 
that after a victory parade into N 
king, probably on New Year’s Day, 
Japanese would declare Chiang’s ¢ 
ernment fallen and would negoti 
peace with a new, puppet governme )\!. 
For head puppet, Wang Ching-wei, ; 
former Chinese premier and apost::! 
member of Chiang’s cabinet, was | 
leading candidate. 

Awaiting the signal for celebrati: 
Tokyo read a human-interest st: 
from the front. Two Japanese s.)!)- 
lieutenants, cabled a Nichi Nichi co: 
respondent, were claiming scores 0! 
89 to 78 in a private rivalry to se 
which one could first kill 100 China- 
men. 





Mexico: Three Years 


Since Mexicans court-martialed and 
shot their Austrian emperor, Max- 
milian, 70 years ago, presidents of the 
republic have tried to “give Mexico 
back to the Mexicans.” Most success- 
ful has been popular Lazaro Cardenas, 
who passed the half-way mark of bis 
six-year term in Mexico City two 
weeks ago. 

In a message to his hand-picked Con- 
gress, Cardenas outlined gains to Mex- 
icans which at the same time were 
losses to foreigners. Plans to turn 
7,000 miles of railway over to admin- 
istration by the National Railway 
Workers Syndicate were all but com- 
plete. Financial advisers in the Mex- 
ican capital believed that American 
stockholders in the railway would he 
compensated by the return of only 
third of their original investment, or 
about $33,000,000 out of $100,000,000. 
In his three years, Cardenas also had 
given 24,000,000 acres of land, at leas! 
2,000,000 of it foreign-owned, to Me» 
ican oil producers and farming co- 
operatives. 

All this might have been proof th 
Mexico was becoming as red as Con- 
munist Russia, had it not been fi 
something else in the President's 
speech. Cardenas asked that all pend 
ing bills be passed in their presen! 
before Congress adjourns 
New Year’s Eve. Among them wis 
one which would create government- 
financed cooperative associations in a!! 
businesses. Instead of being run b 
workers, however, the organizations 
were to be operated under Preside: 
tial supervision. Aware that thes 
institutions would be more like Fascis! 
corporations than democratic co- 
operatives, labor leader Vincente 
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Toledano warned last week: “The 
projected law is unconstitutional and 
seeks to create an economic system 
without the vigilance of the prole- 
tariat!” 





Belgium: Romance Rumor 


Since pale Astrid, the Swedish prin- 
cess who became a Belgian queen, was 
killed in an auto accident two years 
ago, She has become a sort of unofli- 
cial Belgian saint. Her picture, heavi- 
ly bordered in black, appears in shop 
windows, on postcards, and in many 
, Belgian home, 

In this long mourning, widowed, 36- 
year-old King Leopold III has joined. 
When romantic rumor linked him to 
Danish, Italian, and Bulgarian prin- 
cesses, he had his secretary announce 
that such reports were inexcusable 
inasmuch. as his heart was still “bleed- 
ing from a wound far from complete- 
ly healed.” Last week, however, the 
cossips were busy again. 

Traveling incognito, Leopold and 
Queen Mother Elizabeth crossed a 
rough channel to Dover, were met at 
London by an official from the Bel- 
sian Embassy, then motored to the 
estate of their old family friend, the 
Duke of Portland. Immediately Leo- 
pold was reported engaged to Lady 
Anne Cavendish-Bentinck, 21, whose 
father is heir to the Dukedom. Asked 
if the King, who paid a state visit to 
England only three weeks ago, had 
come back to seek a bride, the royal 
chamberlain exclaimed: “No! No!” 
Gossip soon swerved to Leopold’s 
brother, Charles, also in England. 

Chances were that hard-working 
Leopold was in England looking, not 
for a mother for Astrid’s three chil- 
dren, but for a British guarantee that 
if colonies are to be returned to Ger- 
many they will not be Belgian colonies. 





Yugoslavia: Cartoon Plot 


Young Yugoslavia last week cele- 
brated the 19th anniversary of the 
post-war union of the Serbs, Croats 
ind Slovenes. Present King of Yugo- 
slavia is 14-year-old Peter Il. Owing 
to Peter’s age the country is under a 
regency headed by Prince Paul, cousin 
of the boy King’s late father, King 
\lexander I, who was assassinated in 
France in 1934, Peter and Prince 
Paul’s eldest son, 13-year-dld Prince 
\lexander, are playmates. 

It was this particular set-up in the 
ruling family that made Walt Disney’s 
Mickey Mouse (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
11) a political issue in the little king- 
dom last fortnight. Though popular 
everywhere abroad, Mickey was ban- 
ned by the Yugoslavian censor as a 
‘national peril.” The ban ended a 
brief appearance in a daily comic 
Strip in the newspaper Politika. 

Titled “Mickey and His Double,” 
this comic narrative involved the 
nythical kingdom of Medioka. The 
king of Medioka was Michael, who like 
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Peter’s Censor Banned King Mickey Mouse 


Peter, was not yet of age. Heading 
the regency was Michael’s scheming 
uncle, Duke Varlott. Mickey Mouse, a 
commoner looking exactly like Mich- 
2el, substituted for the young mon- 
arch while the latter enjoyed playboy 
life. When Mickey (as king) became 
increasingly popular with the people 
of Medioka, Varlott started a military 
conspiracy to dispose of Michael. At 
this point the censor stepped in, for- 
bidding the strip’s continuation. 

Mickey’s downfall also threatened 
that of Hubert Harrison, New York 
Times Belgrade correspondent for 12 
years. Like other correspondents, 
Harrison sent his newspaper an ac- 
count of Mickey’s downfall. When a 
London paper printed Harrison’s story 
with its own comment about Regent 
Prince Paul* being boy King Peter’s 
cousin, Belgrade police blamed Har- 
rison, claimed the story “offended 
against the interests of Yugoslavia,” 
and ordered him to leave the country. 

It was Harrison’s second run-in with 
Belgrade’s police. Last July he was 
ordered to leave the kingdom because 
of his full reports on the beating of 
priests and bishops during the struggle 
of the Orthodox Church to prevent 
ratification of the concordat with the 
Vatican (PATHFINDER, July 31). At 
that time protests by U. S. and British 
legations caused the expulsion order 
to be rescinded while Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch decorated Harrison 
with the order of St. Sava. Last week 
Harrison hoped strong protests by the 
same sources would again bring inter- 
vention in his behalf, 





Soviet “Recalls” 

Soviet Russia’s long “purge” has 
not been limited to old Bolsheviks and 
“wreckers” within the U. S. S. R.—it 
has extended also to Soviet diplomats 
abroad. Many of those recalled to 
Moscow “to report” have never been 
heard from since; some have been re- 
ported executed. Included in this list 
have been Soviet ambassadors and 








ministers formerly stationed in Tur- 
key, Finland, Latvia, Estonia and 
Rumania, 

Latest of those asked “to report” 
were General Nikolai Semenoff, mili- 
tary attache at the Paris embassy, and 
Alexandre Barmine, Charge d’Affaires 
of the Soviet legation at Athens, 
Greece. Last week Semenoff obeyed 
his recall orders and left Paris for 
Moscow. But Barmine, who had al- 
legedly publicly disapproved recent 
Moscow trials, established something 
of a precedent by disobeying. 

After 19 years in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, Barmine expressed unwillingness 
to have his name added to the long 
list of “recalls” and took a train for 
Paris instead. There he placed him- 
self under the protection of French 
laws as a political refugee, sent his 
letter of resignation to Soviet authori- 
ties, and protested vehemently against 
“ignominious, trumped-up and false 
accusations.” Then, realizing the 
danger of his action, he declared: “I 
have signed my own death warrant 
and exposed myself to professional 
killers’ (Soviet secret foreign agents) 
bullets ... I hope my act shows pub- 
lic opinion the true character of the 
regime which denies all socialism 
and all humanity.” 








ASIDES ABROAD 


Shoot the Chute: Out of a mail chute 
at Liverpool Street post office, Lon- 
don, catapulted a bowler hat, follow- 
ed soon after by its owner, white- 
haired James Thomas, 69. He had 
stepped off a train at Liverpool sta- 
tion, walked across a platform, and 
fallen over a railing into a 90-foot 
Steel-lined spiral chute. Dazed but 
uninjured, he was sorted from the 
mail and returned to his wife. 


Wouldn’t Talk: Three weeks after 
his wedding Michael Hoves of Graz, 
Austria, petitioned for an annulment 
on the ground that his wife, when 
asked by the minister if she took 
Michael to be her lawfully wedded 
husband, had made no reply. 


. * * 








Constitution: An hour after having 
chewed and swallowed a razor blade 
and an electric light bulb and picked 
up needles with his eyes at a charity 
show in Halifax, N. S., Jack Redcloud, 
“The Wonder Boy,” had to have an 
emergency operation. His condition 
was described as “not serious.” 

7 * * 

Darn: Subscribers on a North Bay, 
Ontario, party telephone line were 
sure someone was listening in be- 
cause they could hear a clock ticking 
and striking the hours. An inspector 
traced the offender: an elderly wom- 
an who lived alone. She had been 
using the telephone receiver as a 
darning egg for mending stockings, 
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Medical Slum 


Hard-boiled Eleanor (“Cissie”) Pat- 
terson calls her morning Herald, leas- 
ed from William Randolph Hearst, 
“Washington’s Home Newspaper.” 
Two weeks ago, it began bringing into 
homes of the nation’s capital front- 
page stories with such indignant head- 
lines as “GALLINGER EVILS SHOCK 
PROBERS.” 

Famed for its psychopathic ward, 
Gallinger is also the largest of two 
municipal hospitals in the District of 
Columbia, and the only one in the 
city authorized,to accept patients suf- 
fering from communicable diseases. 
Its average population is 868 patients. 

Many of its 36 buildings are anti- 
quated. While Washington’s popula- 
tion imcreased by leaps and bounds 
after the advent of the New Deal in 
1933, Gallinger accommodations did 
not. Weeks ago, the Herald sent re- 
porters —“probers” —to investigate 
the hospital. Gist of their stories was 
that Gallinger was a medical slum. 

Herald articles alleged that the hos- 
pital was “so overcrowded that beds 
are jammed almost one against an- 
other, even in corridors, so under- 
staffed that each nurse does the work 
of four, so in need of medicine that 
patients have died for want of it.” 
Pneumonia patients, one article said, 
“are forced to lie literally abandoned 
as they approach the crisis of the dis- 
ease.” Further, the Herald declared, 
food-handling attendants in the hos- 
pital had been found to be syphilitic. 

In nice juxtaposition to these charg- 
es, the Herald printed the following 
facts about death in Washington: 

@ The tuberculosis mortality rate 
is nearly double the average—the third 
worst among cities of the nation. 

gq The pneumonia death rate is two 
and a half times the average—the 
worst in the country. 

@ Deaths caused by or contributed 
to by syphilis occur more often than 
in all but one other city. 

Last week, District Commissioners 
requested U. S. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran to have his Public 
Health Service make a survey of health 
conditions in Washington. They hop- 
ed that his report would be ghastly 
enough to spur Congress into imme- 
diately appropriating $150,000 for a 
new building and more nurses at the 
hospital, with an eventual $3,000,000 
for rehabilitation of the entire plant. 


Rhythmic Heads 


During 1918 on the St. Mihiel front 
in France, young Charles Hester was 
knocked unconscious when a German 
shell exploded only 30 feet from him. 
Waking, he found that he was ap- 
parently uninjured, but had a mushy, 
rhythmic noise inside his head. Last 
week, the 43-year-old veteran, now a 
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Hester’s Inside Noise Was Heard Outside 


photographer. in Shawnee, Okla., was 
in the Hines Memorial Hospital at 
Chicago, complaining: “It never stops.” 
Astonished doctors found that a 
regular, dull beat inside Hester’s skull 
was audible as far as 10 inches away. 
Colonel Hugh Scott of the hospital 
staff told him that he had an arterio- 
venous aneurysm. One of his veins 
had been weakened; blood pumping 
through it pressed against another 
vessel and caused the sound. Hard- 
ly had Hester received this diag- 
nosis when into Hines Hospital walk- 
ed attractive Mrs. Josephine Kaum- 
man, another patient who had head 
sounds audible outside her skull. 
—_—_—_—_> oe 


Infant Plague 

Two days before Thanksgiving, in 
big St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Chi- 
cago, a new-born baby died. _ Next 
day in the infant nursery, two more 
deaths followed. On Thanksgiving 
Day, St. Elizabeth’s closed its doors to 
all obstetrical cases and issued a hurry- 


Selcmaaions 
Dr. Bundesen Recommended Mother’s Milk 
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up call to the city Board of Hea)th, 

Last week, wavy-haired Dr. Herimay 
N. Bundesen, president of the bo:rd. 
counted up the toll. In a desperite. 
two-week siege, 11 babies, most bir 
in the hospital and all less thay , 
month old, had been stricken dead }) 
a disease for which science knew no 
cause and had only an uncertain c 

A score of Chicago bacteriolog'sis 
and child specialists diagnosed the ; 
ease variously as “acute infec! 
diarrhea,” “acute intestinal inflam 
tion” and “epidemic diarrhea of 
new-born.” Its victims, stricken 
tween the ages of five and 15 days, had 
no fever, but were drowsy and subj 
to spells of diarrhea and vomiting, 
Severe intestinal poisoning and loss of 
vital body fluids led to death. 

Quick inspection of St. Elizabeth's 
convinced board_and hospital doctors 
that there was nothing wrong with the 
institution’s food or water supply. |: 
also made them almost sure that t! 
were dealing with the same mysteriv iis 
malady that has begun to appear 
American infant wards only in |! 
past 10 years, To check the epidem: 
doctors quickly put the infants into 
separate rooms and enforced strict 
isolation measures. To counterbal- 
ance the exhaustion of body fluids 
through diarrhea and vomiting, hos- 
pital physicians carried out 15 blood 
transfusions on dying or diseased 
babies. Saline injections were « 
siantly given. 

Secretions from infant bodies in- 
jected into five mice quickly killed 
three of them. From this experiment 
and from autopsies on two dead chi!- 
dren, Dr. R. H. Jaffe of St. Elizabeth’s 
found slender and unrevealed evidence 
that the disease might be caused by 
bacteria of the coccus family. Ac- 
cordingly, hospital doctors gave t!i 
infants sulfanilamide, a drug which is 
a potent coccus fighter. That only |! 
children died, that one had apparent!) 
recovered and six were growing bc'- 
ter last week, was a fact which spr- 
cialists attributed partly to the effec- 
tive, though tardy use of the drug. 

With the outbreak apparently cur)- 
ed, doctors had not yet come any) 
closer to finding out the origin of the 
disease. After a conference with 11 
child specialists, the best advice tha! 
Dr. Bundesen could offer to mothers 
of infants was that they should breas'- 
feed their children, because “breas! 
milk seems to give the baby protection 
against early infant diseases.” 





Southern Meeting 


In medical as in other kinds of his- 
tory, coming events cast their shadow 
before. Thus, the three-day annu:! 
convention of the 6,500-member South 
ern Medical Association, conclude: 
last week, was a hearing of man: 
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FISTULA—FREE BOOK 
A book which tells all about the «mild 


McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles an: 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will b 
sent Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 7482 


Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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matters which will receive wider at- 
tention When they come up again at 
the meeting of the American Medical 
Association next summer. In New Or- 
leans, La., 2,000 doctors from 16 states 
and the District of Columbia had 
vathered to hear reports like these: 


' « Dr. Frederick Emmert and Dr. 
is A, Goldschmidt of St. Louis, Mo., 


announced results of their use of a 
new anesthetic for the elimination of 
pain in childbirth, The drug, called 
sigmodal, is injected into a vein of 
the membranous wall which incloses 
the intestines. It produces a natural 
leep which lasts from two to 10 
irs, After more than 200 applica- 
tions of its use, the doctors had noted 
ill effects on either mothers or 
babies. The preparation is not yet 
the market. 

q@ Dr. Edgar Jones of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., reported 

ew method for early diagnosis of 
heart, circulatory, kidney and spleen 
disorders. Plates particularly sensi- 
tive to infra-red rays were used to 
photograph the surface veins in the 
body, which stood out with unprece- 
dented clearness and furnished valu- 
ble clues to incipient diseases. Here- 
tofore, infra-red photography had 
been used principally to take long- 
distance pictures, particularly those 
used by astronomers to discover new 
Stars. 

@ Another application of light in 
medical diagnosis was reported by 
Dr. N. F. Thiberge of Louisiana State 
University. The particular disorder 
to which it applied was allergy, which 
in the form of hay fever alone affects 
11,000,000 Americans every year, It 
may take other forms, such as sensi- 
tiveness to food, feathers, dust or even 
cat’s fur. Commonly the causative 
wents are discovered by scratching 
the patient’s skin with them. Those 
which produce reddening of tissue 
ie responsible for allergy, but in 
many cases, the irritation is too slight 
to be seen. Dr. Thiberge found that 
examinations made under a deep blue 
light would reveal slight and hitherto 
undetectable reactions. 

gq Dr. R. M. Klemme of St. Louis, 
Mo., discussed a new brain operation 
which relieves athetosis, This is a 
nervous disease which causes a sort 
of grotesque and involuntary “big ap- 
ple” dance by its victims, who wiggle 
fingers and toes and describe violent 
circular motions with their arms. Dr. 
Klemme’s technique was to remove 
part of the cortex, or brain covering, 
t the top of the head. The tissue re- 
oval apparently disconnected some 
of the nerve fibers running from the 
brains to the hands and feet. 

@ Dr. L. T. Coggeshall of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation’s International 
Health Division reported that a new 
form of malaria, found in India and 
the first known to affect both men 

id monkeys, could be used to treat 
patients suffering from advanced 
‘syphilitic paralysis. Thus far, the 
fever has been given to 50 patients 
with “almost incurable” syphilis. One- 


quarter were cured and three-fifths 


were measurably improved. 











BUSINESS, FARM 
Life, Death, Dollars 


The three consuming interests of all 
life insurance men are life, death and 
dollars. Last week, after the annual 
convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York 
City, numerous new facts and figures 
about all three were on the record. 

LIFE: On the subject of life, the 
convention heard two famous doctors 
—Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute and Thomas Parran, Jr., Sur- 





geon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Dr. Carrel, claiming 
that “hygiene and medicine have 


nearly completed their work” of pro- 
tecting life from disease, asked for an 
“institute dedicated to the study of 
the process of aging.” Dr. Parran 
urged the insurance men to cooperate 
with the “first feeble steps taken by 
the Federal government in the evolu- 
tion of a national health program.” 

DEATH: Dealing with the grislier 
aspects of the same subject, Dr. Charles 
L. Christiernin, medical director of 
big Metropolitan Life, told the con- 
vention that the total mortality rate 
of the country last year declined 3.8 
per cent. This meant, he said, “a sav- 
ing of 57,000 lives in 1937 as compared 
to 1936.” Accident mortality, aside 
from auto cases, declined 9 per cent 
and industrial deaths dropped 16 per 
cent. 

DOLLARS: Naturally enough, the 
convention gave most of its time to 
dollars. The 500 executives present 
represented companies with 60,000,000 
policy-holders and 25 billion dollars 
of invested assets. 

The most pertinent money figures 
came from Gerard S. Nollen of Des 
Moines, Iowa, chairman of the con- 
vention. To the insurance men, his 
news was cheering. All companies 
will sell this year, he said, about 15 
billion dollars worth of new insur- 
ance, bringing the total policies out- 
standing to a new high figure of 110 
billion dollars, about one billion above 
the previous high of 1931, 

The latest consolidated figures of 
companies doing 90 per cent of all 
life insuring in the United States, he 
announced, showed that they would 
distribute 2,400 million dollars in 






il 


benefits before the end of the year. 
Of this, $950,000,000 will be in death 
benefits and 1,450 million in annuities 
and paid up policies. Nollen estimat- 
ed that—total payments of all com- 
panies for the year would reach three 
billion dollars. 

This outlay will be paid from a total 
income of seven billion dollars—3,750 
millions from premiums, 1,250 mil- 
lions from invested assets and two 
billions from maturing investments, 
The surplus of: four billion dollars 
must be invested by next year, 

———>— ——___ 


Milk Co-op 
Consumer cooperatives in the U. S., 
with more than two million members, 
do an annual retail business amount- 
ing to more than $500,000,000. Their 
aim, which they pursue by buying 
large wholesale quantites of material, 
is to eliminate the middleman’s profit 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 17, 1936). 

Last week, New York City’s milk 
business provided cooperative-minded 
persons with an ideal set-up for a pos- 
sible extension of the idea. The city’s 
milk distributing companies, by their 
own admission, take a huge middle- 
man’s share of the city’s milk bill, 
Of the consumer’s dollar for milk, 
only 48 cents goes to the farmer. When 
farmers recently pressed for a price 
increase of 98 cents a hundredweight 
(11.6 gallons of milk) and got it,. the 
two largest distributors boosted the 
price of grades A and B milk a cent 
each, to 17 and 14 cents a quart. 

Perturbed consumer groups decided 
to take matters in their own hands, 
and sought permission to form a con- 
sumer cooperative. Last week, Holton 
V. Noyes, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, in- 
dicated his willingness to license such 
an organization, 

Added to his promise to cooperate 
with the venture, since it was “in the 
public interest,” was his observation 
that the cooperative would serve as a 
“vardstick” for the whole question of 
milk distribution costs. Meanwhile, 
complying with a recent demand by 
farmers, his department moved to- 
wards completion of an audit of the 
books of large distributing companies, 
Company officials said the auditors 
would find that during the last six 
months, because of rising costs, dis- 
tributors have been operating at a loss 
in their sale of fluid milk, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Religion vs. Schools 


It is a peculiar fact that in recent 
years conflicts between legal authori- 
ty and religious belief have occurred 
more often than not in the nation’s 
schoolrooms, Last week, cases in- 
volving school authorities and two 
unusual sects—Amishmen and Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses—were being thrash- 
ed out in Federal Courts. 

JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES: In no 
less than 10 states, students have been 
expelled from school for refusing on 
religious grounds to salute the U. S 
flag. Most of them were members of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, an order claim- 
ing 2,500,000 members, which holds 
that saluting a flag is _ idolatrous 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 11). The ex- 
pulsions have been upheld in the 
courts of three states—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Georgia. 

Last week for the first time a con- 
trary opinion was on the record. In 
Philadelphia, Federal Judge Albert B. 
Maris upheld the right of two young 
Witnesses, Lillian and William Gobi- 
tis, to refuse to participate in school 
flag ceremonies. The Minersville, Pa., 
school board had expelled the chil- 
dren for their refusal. 

Taking issue with court decisions in 
other states, Judge Maris declared that 
no legal authority had the right to 
decide what beliefs were religious and 
what secular. Such a power, he de- 
clared, would be “alien and perni- 
cious” and would violate the 14th 
Amendment of the U. S, Constitution. 

As the Minersville school board 
considered an appeal, a 12-vear-old 
Georgia school girl named Dorothy 
Leoles filed a, petition with the U. S 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., 
for reversal of a similar school board 
action taken against her at Atlanta. 


Also pending before the High Bench 
were appeals from the rulings in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey. Many 
hoped one of the cases would bring a 
final decision on the vexing problem. 
AMISHMEN: Before another sym- 
pathetic Federal Judge in Philadel- 
phia, George A. Welsh, chin-whis- 
kered Aaron King, member of the 
Amish faith (PATHFINDER, April 
10), brought his daughter, Rebecca. 
King’s grievance was against the 
Honeybrook, Pa., school board, which 
had brought him into court for re- 
fusing to send his daughter to school. 
Rather than pay a $2 fine, King had 
gone to jail before appealing his case. 
The Amishman told the court that 
his faith required children to stay at 
home after they were 14 years old— 
Rebecca’s present age. As an audience 
of his somber-garbed co-religionists 
nodded approval, King insisted that 
his. daughter had received sufficient 
schooling in the first seven grades. 
To prove his point, defense counsel 
called Rebecca to the stand, 
Blushing crimson, but otherwise 
perfectly composed, Rebecca correct- 
ly answered questions about the in- 
ventor of the cotton gin, the discover- 
er of electricity and the prices of farm 
products. On only one problem did 
she fail—the amount of money gained 
from a 15 per cent profit on a $230 sale. 
After the questioning, Judge Welsh 
took the case under advisement. How- 
ever, he assured the Amish court 
spectators that “we are not lacking 
in sympathy.” 





Dilemma in Tibet 


High above the plains of central 
Asia rises the world’s loftiest and 
most mysterious land—fabulous Tibet. 
There, on tablelands averaging a height 
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Judge Maris Ruled on Flag Salutes ... And Amish Rebecca King Blushed Crimson 
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of 16,500 feet above sea level, live 
strange, Turkish-Mongolian _ tribes 
which have fascinated the few ex. 
plorers who have penetrated { 
“kingdom of snow.” 

Nothing in Tibet is weider than 
its religion of lamaism, a corrupti«: 
of Buddhism. Warping Gotama Bud. 
dah’s teaching of karmaj into 
elaborate system of devil-worship ani 
soul transmigration, lamaism has fo; 
five centuries completely dominate 
all Tibet, both spiritually and te: 
porally. 

This dua] domination was until] re- 
cently vested chiefly in two Grand 
Lamas—the Tashi Lama, believed t 
be the reincarnation of Amitabha, one 
of the 10 manifestations of Buddha 
himself, and the Dalai Lama, wh 
represented the earthly reincarn 
tion of Avalokitesvara, Buddha’s grea! 
est disciple. The Tashi Lama was tli 
spiritual head of lamaism and tli 
Dalai Lama was the temporal mast: 
of Tibet. 

Source of the two Grand Lamas’ 
power was their right to choose each 
other’s successor. When one died, th. 
names of all new-born Tibetan babies 
were laid before the other. From them 
he chose three, whose names wer 
ihrown into a golden casket. Th: 
name then drawn by the surviving 
Grand Lama was that of the body int: 
which the soul of the dead Grand 
Lama had passed. 

Last week, this time-hallowed law 
had thrown lamaism and Tibet into a 
state of confusion unparalleled in 
their history. From western China 
came word of the death of the Tashi 
Lama. In 1924, the Dalai Lama had 
exiled his co-ruler because the latter 
insisted on attempting to introduc: 
Western reforms among the 2,000,000 
or more living in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Tibet. During his exile, the 
Tashi Lama, a large man with close- 
cropped hair and a wispy Manchu 
mustache, had spent his time riding 
in American-built autos, seeing Amer- 
ican movies and listening to American 
jazz via radio. 

When the Dalai Lama died in 1933 
the Tashi Lama attempted to retur: 
to the “forbidden city” of Lhassa, th: 
mysterious Tibetan capital, to exer- 
cise his right of designating the Dalai 
Lama’s new human form. He was 
successfully repulsed, however, by) 
lama priests of the yellow-hat sect, 
who sought to combine the two Grand 
Lamaships into one person as the 
Dalai Lama. The “yellow-hats” hav: 
been‘trying for four years to discove! 
what Tibetan the soul of the dead 
Dalai Lama is now inhabiting. 

With the death of the 54-year-old 
Tashi Lama, Tibet was left without 2 
Grand Lama for the first time in its 
history. The dilemma of the lama 
priests was much worse than that of 


t+ In Buddhism, founded in the 6th century, B. 
this doctrine holds that the karma, or character, if; 
t (seeker after Buddhist perfection) is passed 
on from one believer to another through a long chai: 
of existences. Each Bodhisat profits from his pred- 
ay - victories over mundane evils, but each is 
a dis 
as lamaism, change this belief into ro of soul 
transmigration, in which human bodies merely 
}~% 9 — aid shelters of a single soul through suc- 
ve ages. 


tinct personality. Corruptions of Buddhism, such 
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an ordinary church which has lost 
its leader, since there was no pro- 
vision for such an emergency. Ex- 
perts on the subject supposed that the 
Chutuktus of the faith, who corre- 
a in ecclesiastical rank with Ro- 
man Catholic cardinals, would assume 
the duty of designating a new ruler 
or rulers. Others suggested, however, 
that the crisis might end pontifical 
rule in Tibet forever. 
i 


“Dance International” 


In New York last week, on the 
polished floor of the Rainbow Room, 
Rockefeller Center’s skyscraping night 
club, Hawaiians, Chinese, Scandi- 
navians and Africans stamped, whirl- 
ed, leaped and gesticulated to a dozen 
different kinds of music. 

To an uninformed Rainbow Room 
habitue, the spectacle would have look- 
ed like a floor show gone wild. Ac- 
tually it was an exposition of no lit- 
tle cultural and social importance— 
“Dance International,” a festival show- 
ing the progress of the dance in all 
nations since 1900. 

Early this year, Miss Louise Branch, 
New York art lover, began to think 
of assembling an exposition that would 
include dancers and art works per- 
taining to dancing. She and Malvina 
Hoffman, famous sculptress (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 4) who employs her as 
secretary, set out on a trip that carried 
them 12,000 miles through 27 coun- 
tries. Last week, after “Dance Interna- 
tional” had opened, the fruits of their 
travels came within public reach— 
over 2,000 dance paintings, photo- 
graphs, sculptures, dolls and _ cos- 
tumes, and dancing representatives 
from 42 lands. 

More than a mere spectacle, “Dance 
Internationa’ was proof that the 
dance is still one of the most signifi- 
cant and prevalent of art forms, Orig- 
inating as a religious rite in which 
men expressed their identity with the 
rhythms they felt in nature—in wind, 
tides and heavenly bodies—it has been 
part of every culture and every civ- 
ilization, Eastern religions still em- 
ploy dance rituals, and even the early 
Christian church incorporated dance 
forms into its worship. 

In the West, however, the dance has 
moved further and further from re- 
ligion to become a truly artistic form. 
Part of this evolution was caused by 
religion itself, which—notably in the 
cases of the Waldenses of France and 
the Puritans of early America—out- 
lawed dancing as an “invention of 
the devil.” 

Another fact demonstrated by 
“Dance International” was that danc- 
ing in 20th century America is a popu- 
lar art. Despite sizeable admission 
charges, all of the Rainbow Room’s 
exhibitions drew big crowds. Two 
high points of the exposition, which 
was scheduled to end January 2, 
were to be an “Evening of Ballet,” 
featuring such artists as Paul Haakon 
and Martha Graham (see cut), and an 
‘Evening of Modern Dance,” starring 
such masters of impressionistic danc- 
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To View the Dances of Paul Haakon and Martha Graham, Big Crowds Paid Big Fees 


ing as Charles Weidman and Doris’ said “were of the devil.”  Voliva, 
Humphrey (see cover cut). former millionaire, has weekly show- 
Dealing with an important cultural ings of current movies in Zion’s 
form, “Dance International” proclaim- gymnasium, He said he does not 
ed its purpose to be primarily a social object “if they are shown by a Chris- 
one. In a prospectus, Miss Branch an- tian man” instead of by one “who 
nounced that the exposition’s backers knows only one god—the almighty 
hoped, “by bringing together dancers dollar.” 
of all nations, to lay the-foundation for @ The town of Walcott, Iowa, 
future world peace.” founded 70 years ago by a group of 
Ee Germans who left their homeland be- 
B ° f cause of the confusion of religious 
riers faiths, has no church building, con- 
minister, Its 


@ In the religious community of  gregation, services or 


Zion, Ill., 1,500 Apostolic Christians 500 inhabitants worship privately. 
who follow Wilbur Glenn Voliva Walcott, according to reports last 


week, is the only town in Iowa with- 
out a church, has no public debt, no 
relief rolls and no vacant houses. 


(PATHFINDER, Oct. 17, 1936) have 
just voted not to permit commercial 
movies and bowling, which Voliva 
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It Could Be Worse 


Within the past few months, there 
has been a great deal of sensible talk 
about the disturbing influence of the 
national debt. At the same time, too, 
there has been a great deal of non- 
sensical talk, 

Naturally, no one will argue that 
deficits and a big debt are good. Every- 
body is agreed that the Federal gov- 
ernment should exercise wisdom in its 
spending, balance its budget, and as 
quickly as possible reduce the stag- 
gering sum of money it owes. All this 
is quite to the point; no level-headed 
person will dispute it. What is not to 
the point, however, is the panicky 
exaggeration expressed by those who 
think doomsday will be tomorrow. 
They are simply not being factual 
when they say that the credit of the 
United States has been pushed to the 
brink of ruin by years of accumulat- 
ing deficits. 

In this connection, a few cheerful 
comparisons can be made, and a few 
enlightening figures can be cited. The 
comparisons involve three great de- 
mocracies—the United States, Great 
Britain and France; the figures involve 
the percentage of national debt in re- 
lation to national wealth and income. 
The figures have special significance, 
because the relationship of debt to 
wealth and income has an important 
bearing on the credit of nations as 
well as individuals. 

In the United States, the public or 
national debt amounts to about 37 
billion dollars. This is 10 per cent of 
our national wealth, which is about 
370 billion dollars, and approximately 
53 per cent of our national income, 
which is about 70 billion dollars. The 
latter figure covers the estimated total 
of wages and income earned or ac- 
crued by the American people in 1937, 

By way of comparison, the public 
debt of Great Britain and France is 
from 25 to 50 per cent of their national 
wealth, and considerably more than 
100 per cent of their national income. 
Thus it would seem that the debt sit- 
uation could be a great deal worse in 
this country and still be of no imme- 
diate menace to our national credit. 
The figures cited here do not include 
the debt accumulated by American 
cities and states. If this were added to 
the Federal total, the gross public debt 
of the United States would amount to 
about 50 billion dollars, In relation to 
income and wealth, however, this sum 
would still be far less than the total 
for either Great Britain or France. 

These figures should not be taken 
to mean that the United States can 
continue to let its debt grow indefi- 
nitely. They should be taken to mean 
merely that the doomsday crowd is 
wrong when it talks about fiscal dis- 
aster in the offing. In national finance, 
as in other things, exaggeration can do 





harm by destroying perspective. It is 
always good to have the facts right, 
especially when they involve faith in 
the soundness of a nation’s credit. 


gq 
Facts and the G. O. P. 


New England voices were hearten- 
ing last week to all those who want to 
see the two-party system maintained 
as an active force in American poli- 
tics. The outstanding voice was that 
of Governor George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont, one of the two states carried by 
Republicans in the last presidential 
election. Joining in the chorus were 
Governor Frank P, Murphy of New 
Hampshire and Governor Lewis O. 
Barrows of Maine. 

As Republican voices, and as official 
voices, the three governors laid special 
stress on a fact that is known to every- 
body. The G. O., P., they said, is dying 
on its feet; unless it does something 
soon, it may pass away entirely. The 
party, said Governor Aiken, is in “a 
nearly complete state of demoraliza- 
tion” and must purge itself of reaction, 
old age and stupidity. From a purely 
political point of view, one of his chief 
criticisms was directed against the 
party’s organizational methods in the 
south. On this point, Governor Aiken 
effectively demonstrated how south- 
ern committees exercised unwarrant- 
ed influence in party affairs. At the 
party’s national convention in 1936, 
for example, Mississippi Republicans 
were represented by 18 delegates, al- 
though the state yielded only 5,000 Re- 
publican votes in 1932. At the same 
convention, Massachusetts was repre- 
sented by only 34 delegates, although 
the state cast 737,000 Republican votes 
in 1932. The Governor stressed this 
condition as one of the evils that must 
be eliminated if the G. O. P. is to 
survive. 

Wholly aside from the faulty inter- 
nal structure of the party, however, 
there are other facts that must be 
faced by Republicans. These Gov- 
ernor Aiken made obvious. The party, 
he said, will get nowhere until it 
transfuses new blood into its leader- 
ship, opens itself to new and progres- 
sive ideas, rids itself of the reaction- 
ary old guard, and prepares at once to 
shape a constructive program for 
party action. 

Although these very criticisms have 
been repeatedly expressed ever since 
the party suffered its overwhelming 
defeat last year, they have carried 
particular weight only within recent 
months. The facts have become more 
and more obvious, and the Republican 
leadership is being forced more and 
more to recognize them. Independent 
commentators long ago began warning 
the G. O. P. of its moribundity; now 
that men like former President Hoover 
and the three New England governors 
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are saying the same thing, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that some good wil! 
come of it. 

Facing political facts is like faciny 
the facts of life. For the Republican 
party, it means facing reality, becom- 
ing adjusted to the demands of the 
times. It means bringing a broad so 
cial vision to bear on the America: 
scene. It means, above all, a marshal 
ling of intelligence to draw up : 
party platform realistically designed 
to meet the complex problems of th: 
nation. Vague generalities as to prin- 
ciple, and indiscriminate political at- 
tacks on the party in power, will nei 
nothing. There must be concrete ac- 
tion. The party has floundered about 
long enough; if the leadership can- 
not do something about it, the leader- 
ship should resign. 

This is not the concern only of Re- 
publicans. Irrespective of political 
beliefs, all thinking Americans want 
the two-party system vigorously main- 
tained. Without it, they realize, de- 
mocracy is not safe. 


q 
Grumble Day 


Ever ready to back a worthy cause, 
we wish to throw our support this 
week to a suggestion advanced by the 
Rev. E. M. Kendall,~pastor of an 
Omaha, Neb., Methodist church. Mr. 
Kendall wants a national “Grumble 
Day,” and in a recent telegram to 
President Roosevelt he said: 

“We need one day to use our fists, 
yell ourselves hoarse and shed all our 
tears. Believing that the average 
American stresses his personal griev- 
ances more than his blessings, we sug- 
gest you set aside one day a year as 
‘Grumble Day’.” 

While awaiting the President’s un- 
doubtedly favorable reply, it is not 
too soon for Americans to decide just 
how to celebrate Grumble Day, Mr. 
Kendall has made a start when he sug- 
gests flailing our fists, yelling and tear- 
shedding. But, with all the possi- 
bilities for grumbling offered by the 
world, there must be a program lest 
the nation descend to mere chaotic 
Grumble Day discontent, Unhappiness 
must be organized. 

To this end, we offer the following 
plan for the guidance of Mr. Kendall 
and all Americans on Grumble Day: 

Morning—domestic grumbling. Snap 
at cook, wife and children. Assail 
toothpaste caps, burnt toast, and a 
frozen bathtub pipe. 

Afternoon — national grumbling. 
Complain about Congress, taxes and 
business. 

Evening—international grumbling. 
Fume about Japan, Boake Carter, Amos 
*’n’ Andy, and Hitler’s demands. 

With such a schedule, Grumble Day 
is bound to be pretty crowded but, 
with the proper will to be disagree- 
able, it can be successfully observed. 
For the date on which to celebrate 
Grumble Day, we suggest any of the 
four days when income tax install- 
ments fall due, or the first of any 
month, when the bills come in. And for 
a patron saint, we offer—Donald Duck. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Women’s Place 


Ever since she married Charles A. 
Beard, internationally-known pro- 
fessor-historian, Mary Ritter Beard 
has helped him in his work. More 
han 30 years of collaboration with 
him has led her to single out one fact 





from among all she has gleaned—and 
it is one Mrs. Beard does not like. 
Women, she has observed, have be- 


come a “sex lost to history.” 

As a historian and as a person long 
interested in women’s affairs, Mrs. 
Beard has discovered that the im- 
portance of her sex has been histori- 
cally underplayed, This, to her way 
of thinking, is not at all in proportion 

ith’ the fact that women were the 
first agriculturists, sat with men in the 
schools of Greek philosophy, shared 
in the development of Rome’s power, 
helped build France and brought cul- 
ture to England. 

Two years ago, 61-year-old Mrs, 
Beard, who was born in Indianapolis 
ind who now lives in New Milford, 
Conn,, decided that schools and col- 
leges were doing litile to make wom- 
en aware of their proper place in his- 
tory and society. Enlisting the aid 
of such personages as Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins, she helped draw up a 
plan to acquire a building in New York 
City, where records of women’s ac- 
complishments would be kept and 
made available to students. In addi- 
tion, she helped arrange for the first 
meeting at which a World Center for 
Women’s Archives was discussed. 

In New York last week, the Center 
achieved standing as a permanent 
institution. At a dinner in the Hotel 
Biltmore, where the Center now main- 
tains headquarters, the maps, charts 
and logs of the late Amelia Earhart’s 
last successful flight were accepted as 
the first documents for the archives. 
The papers will be placed temporarily 
in a vault until funds are raised for 
the Center’s projected building. 





Champion Crocheter 


Short, plump, 62-year-old Mrs. 
Frank E, Hayward of Seattle, Wash., 
does all her own housework. Almost 


every day, when she has finished her 
cooking, dusting and sweeping, she 
likes to sit by her radio and crochet. 
Since she grew up and married Frank 
Hayward, lumber broker, crocheting 
has been her only hobby. 

Since 1927, Mrs. Hayward had been 
making, among other things, a spread 
for a double bed. Three months ago 

he finished piecing together the last 
of the 6,363 one-inch squares of chain, 
double and single stitches which com- 
prised the spread’s simple pattern. As 
She snipped the last stitch from the 
101st spool of the No. 60 mercerized 
cotton she had used in its making, she 
threw the bedspread over her hus- 
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Mrs. Hayward’s Husband Said “Humph!” 


band’s knees. Mr. Hayward glanced 
at the result of ten year’s work and 
remarked, “Humph!” 

Others who saw the spread had a 
good deal more to say. Not only did 
it bring forth much praise at county 
and state fairs, but it also brought its 
maker $245 in prizes. 

Last week Mrs, Hayward’s spread 
was on exhibition at the American 
Woman’s Association at 353 West 57th 
Street, New York City, and she was 
in New York to accept the title of na- 
tional crochet champion and a cash 
prize of $250. 

A reporter knocking at her door at 
midnight had brought her the news 
of her success a fortnight ago. A 
telephone call from New York the next 
day confirmed the reporter’s message 
and the same night Mrs. Hayward 
started on her first trip east. 

While hundreds of persons came to 
gaze at the prizewinning bedspread, 
which was almost the least conspicu- 
ous in the exhibition but which the 
judges had declared technically flaw- 
less, Mrs. Hayward went to an opera 
at the Metropolitan, rode on the sub- 
way and visited Radio City. She also 
talked to reporters, telling them that 
she expects to use the spread in her 
own home and then bequeath if to 
one of her three grandchildren, for 
it will “last forever.” 

“Didn’t I get tired making it? No, 
not a bit,” Mrs. Hayward said placid- 
ly. “My family did, though,” 
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Dorothy Thompson 

Promptly at 10:45 each Friday night 
a gong sounds discreetly in the studios 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
and an announcer introduces over a 
network of 30 stations that “first lady 
of journalism,” columnist and former 
foreign correspondent, Miss Dorothy 
Thompson. 

There is an instant’s pause. Then, 
without so much as a “My friends” or 
“Hello folks,” Miss Thompson is on 
the air. Her quiet, confident voice is 
discussing democracy, or labor, or the 
implications of the Windsors’ visit to 
Germany. 

At 10:59 the voice stops. There is 
no “good night.” It is as if NBC’s 
sensitive receivers had happened to 
pick up the quarter-hour soliloquy 
of a Delphic oracle. The announcer 
pays brief but glowing tribute to Pall 
Mall cigarettes—the implication this 
time being that people of good taste 
not only tune in on Miss Thompson 
but smoke Pall Malls. And then it is 
all over until next week when the 
Voice will be back, cool, cultured, and 
trilling the “r” in “American.” 

Since she began to write her syndi- 
cated, tri-weekly column, “On the 
Record,” for the New York Herald- 
Tribune in March, 1936, Miss Thomp- 
son has been increasingly in the pub- 
lic eye. In 1936 she was the first 
woman to cover the _ presidential 
conventions by radio. Last March, 
“as an observer at the collapse of con- 
stitutional democracies,” she appear- 
ed before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to testify that President Roose- 
velt’s Supreme Court plan would 
create a precedent that could lead to 
Fascism. She illustrated her argu- 
ment with an account of the career 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Last week she was being boomed 
for a place on the Republican party’s 
national policy committee. English 
newspapers have even rumored that 
she will run for President in 1940, 

As a speaker at clubs, especially 
G. O. P. clubs, Miss Thompson is in 
high demand. Oddly enough, the 
same people who thought it was ter- 
rible for Mys. Roosevelt to “go gad- 
ding around” on lecture tours, ap- 
plaud Miss Thompson. Regarding her 
activities as a speaker, Heywood 
Broun, leftist columnist, wrote in a 
recent issue of The New Republic: 

“Miss Thompson the orator bobs up 
in the most curious places. Never 
since its inception had the Union 
League Club permitted a woman to 
enter its portals, much less address its 
members, and then one evening sud- 
denly there was Dorothy Thompson 
stampeding the old gentlemen into 
riotous enthusiasm with the ringing 
declaration that she purposed to sup- 
port the capitalist system. Within a 
week Miss Thompson had shattered 
another precedent by speaking at the 
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Miss Thompson Once Made a Bad Guess 


Harvard Club, and the Colgate Alumni 
of New York were the next to give 
way.” 

Veteran newspapermen are dis- 
gruntled by the fact that Miss Thomp- 
son, accepted as a top-notch journalist, 
has had little newspaper experience. 
“If she had served an adequate ap- 
prenticeship in the city room she 
might have become a competent re- 
porter in the course of the years,” 
Broun grumbled. “Unfortunately, she 
sprang Minerva-like out of the head 
of Jove.” 

Up to 1936, Dorothy Thompson’s 
main claim to fame were three: she 
had married Sinclair Lewis, only 
American to win the Nobel prize for 
literature; she had been expelled from 
Germany; and she had served as the 
Vienna and Berlin correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger from 1921 to 
1928. From 1924 on, she was chief of 
the Ledger-Post central European 
service—the only woman in such a 
position. 

Few women are employed by Amer- 
ican newspapers in responsible Euro- 
pean jobs. At present there are three 
whose dispatches are run under their 
names. Only one of them, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, of the New York 
Times, can match the men reporters. 
As a correspondent, Miss Thompson 
was competent, occasionally brilliant. 
She made two important scoops, one 
on the Pilsudski revolution in Poland 
(which she covered in evening gown 
and slippers), and the other on the 
attempt of Karl, deposed emperor of 
Hungary, to regain his throne in 
March, 1925. 

She is 43 years old. With five more 
pounds she would be fat; but as she 
is, she is handsome, unshakeably 
poised. She dresses faultlessly, usual- 
ly in blacks or navy blues. 

Aside from newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, she has translated two 
German books and written two of her 


Pathfinder 


One, The New Russia, large}, 
a reprint from her newspaper dis- 
patches, was an able, objective accou)) 
of the Soviet Union in 1928.4 The 
other was a slim volume called / 
Saw Hitler! Written in 1932, it pr. 
dicted that Hitler would not cone 
to power: 

“When I walked into Adolf Hitler’, 
salon ... I was convinced that I was 
meeting the future dictator of Ger- 
many. In something less than <= 
seconds, I was quite sure that I was 
not. It took just about that time to 
measure the startling insignificance 
of this man who has set the world 
agog. He is formless, almost faceless 
a man whose countenance is a cari 
cature, a man whose framework seenis 
cartilaginous, without bones... H 
is the very prototype of the Little 
man.” 

The very magnitude of Miss Thomp 
son’s bad guess won her more pul 
licity than she had ever had before 

In 1932 Sinclair Lewis wrote Ann 
Yickers, a novel whose heroine wa 
fictitious, but obviously modeled i: 
many ways on Dorothy Thompson. 
Ann campaigned for woman suffrag: 
and did social work. Ann was “ap 
pallingly wholesome-looking.” Thi 
first man who made love to her said: 
“So long as you're a sweet, serene 
wholesome Hausfrau, don’t try to be 
a razor-edged intellectual.” The first 
man Ann married said: “Being married 
to you is like sleeping with the Tax 
ation Problem.” 

Like Ann, Dorothy was born in a 
small town (Lancaster, N. Y., July 9, 
1894). Her father was a Methodist 
minister. In 1914 she was graduated 
from Syracuse University, where she 
had played basketball, debated, and 
belonged to the Y. W. C. A. For two 
years she made speeches in the up- 
state New York woman suffrage cam- 
paign. Once at a state fair the suf 
fragettes were too poor to hire a 
booth, so Dorothy stood outside the 
ornate headquarters of the anti-suf- 
fragists chanting an old hymn—‘“I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.” 

After three years of social work, 
Dorothy wanted to be a journalist. 
She knew that if she stayed in the 
United States she would probably, 
have to report women’s club meetings, 
and she considered “large bodies of 
women aggressively being women... 
somberly terrifying”; so she sailed for 
Europe with $150 in her pocket. 

By sending good free-lance stories 
to the Ledger, she persuaded it to 
make her its Vienna correspondent. 
In 1923 she married an Hungarian 
newspaperman, Josef Bard. In 1925 
she divorced him to marry Lewis, who 
had been divorced the month before 
from his first wife, Grace Haggar 
Lewis, 

Lewis is said to have proposed to 
Miss Thompson on the night he met 


own, 


+In_ a softly plushed New York clubroom three 
years later, Sinclair Lewis publicly accused Theodore 
Dreiser of having borrowed 3,000 words from the 
Thompson beok for his own, Dreiser Looks at Russia 
Dreiser slapped Lewis, thereby creating a literary 
scandal. An impartial reading of both books yields 
little to support Lewis’ charge. 
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her. ther legend, as told over coffee 
cups in Vienna, is that the two met 
at a press conference in Berlin. Miss 
Thompson asked Lewis for an inter- 
view. He took her to dinner, At 
dessert, he began to tell her about 
the house he intended to build when 
he returned to America. On the back 
of an envelope he sketched a rough 
blueprint. “And this,” he said, “will 
be your room.” 

Later in Vienna, where he flew with 
Miss Thompson to cover the 1927 food 
riots, Lewis proposed again. When 
she went to Moscow in 1928, he turned 
up a month later. Met at the airport 
by gratified Soviet officials, he was 
asked what he would like to see in 
their great new land. “Dorothy 
Thompson,” he said simply. 

They were married in London and 
camped for three months along Eng- 
lish lanes in a luxurious trailer. Then 
they sailed for home. Hardly had 
they landed when Miss Thompson 
was booked to address the Bronxville 
Women’s Club, She has been speak- 
ing off and on ever since. 

On August 26, 1934, she was expelled 
from Germany because of her book, 
| Saw Hitler! This fact, and the fact 
that among her closest friends are 
such distinguished Jews as Lion 
Feuchtwanger, exiled German nove!l- 
ist, gave rise to a belief that she was, 
like many people who hate Hitler in 
print, a political pink if not a Red. 
Liberal and left-wing magazines were 
iccordingly chagrined to discover 
that her column usually sided with 
the Herald-Tribune’s anti-Roosevelt, 
inti-C. I. O. editorials. She was ac- 
cused of having gone reactionary. 


Neither reactionary nor Red, Doro- 
thy Thompson belongs to the old- 


fashioned liberal school of the 1880's. 
She believes in rugged individualism 
and freedom. She is so quick at find- 
ing traces of incipient Fascism. that 
she has been accused of looking under 
the bed for dictators before she goes 
to sleep. As a reporter, Miss Thomp- 
son is adroit. In exact and lively 
language she has summed up Hitler, 
Litvinoff, and others. As a columnist, 
however, she is earnest, militant, and 
often dull. Pontificating upon labor, 
whose “pressure” she finds unfair; in- 
ternational aggression, which she 
thinks ought to be stopped; and taxes, 
she writes for a daily audience of 
5,000,000 newspaper subscribers.7 


From their charming Bronxville, 
N. Y., home, the Lewises commute to 
their Barnard, farm. Their son, 


Michael, is seven now. When he was 
live years old, an interviewer who had 
come to see Michael’s mother heard 
Michael talking to his violin teacher. 
He was talking quietly, confidently, in 
true Thompsonian fashion, This is 
what he was saying: 

“You will never make me a musi- 
cian. I shall be better with words. I 
don’t like to study, so I won’t. I must 
live my own life.” 


+ Perhaps her best column was one in which she 
tried humor. Last Feb. 12 she suggested books as 
alentines for famous people. Some of her sug- 
gestions: for Mrs. Simpson, Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishep; John L. Lewis, The Green Murder Case; General 
Goering, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals; Stalin, Dead 
Men Tell No Tales; Father Coughlin, Why Not Try God. 








NAMES 


At first, Mrs, John King Roosa, Jr., 
thought it was funny, and told New 
Deal jokes to persons who called her 
New York City home by mistake. But 
last week, she asked the telephone 
company to change her number, 
Rhinelander 4-7428, which used to be- 
long to the town house of FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT. Mrs. Roosa is a Re- 
publican. 





* * * 


Three years after she had borne 
him a son, 38-year-old Prince ERNST 
RUEDIGER von STAHREMBERG, 
once Vice-Chancellor of Austria and 
scion of a noble house older than the 
Hapsburgs, married pretty NORA 
GREGOR, Jewish actress, in Vienna. 
His marriage in 1928 to Countess MA- 
RIE von SALEM-REIFFERSCHEIDT- 
RAITZ had been annulled by the Vati- 
can five days earlier, because the cou- 
ple had agreed to be childless. Under 





International 
Miss Gregor’s Child Became Legitimate 


Austrian law, the child of the actress 
and the prince immediately became le- 
gitimate. 

Almost as secretly as they fled the 
country in December, 1935, Col. and 
Mrs. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH re- 
turned to the United States from their 
voluntary exile in England. They had 
boarded the liner President Harding 
at Southampton as “Mr. and Mrs, Greg- 
ory.” A photographer discovered them 
as they slipped into a car to drive 
from New York City to Englewood, 
N. J., for a short holiday visit with 
Mrs. DWIGHT W. MORROW, Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s mother. Both the Lind- 
bergh sons remained in England. 


a . 


At Launceton Castle in the Duchy 
of Cornwall, previously held but nev- 
er visited by EDWARD VIII, King 
GEORGE VI of Great Britain received 
feudal dues from his subjects in the 
“West Country.” Presentations in- 
cluded a pound of pepper, a pair of 
white gloves, a riding cloak and $24 
in cash, 
























For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy, at Home 


No Work. 













No Cooking. Real Saving. 





Here’s an old home remedy your mother 
used, but, for real results, it is still the best 
thing ever known for coughs that start from 
colds. Try it once, and you’ll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble at all. Make a syrup by 
stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. 
No cooking is needed—a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This gives you 
a full pint of actually better cough remedy 
than you could buy ready-made for four 
times the money. It keeps perfectly, tastes 
fine, and lasts a family a long time. 

And there is positively nothing like it for 
quick action. You can feel it take hold in- 
stantly. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes, and helps clear the air 
passages. No cough remedy, at any price, 
could be more effective. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Nor- 
way Pine, famous for its prompt action on 
throat and brone hial membranes Money re- 


funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
inal Poems. Songs. for tm- 


WA N T E D oe late consideration. Send poemste 


Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


Lose Unhealthy 


FAT? 
Quickly - Safely 
USE SLENDARETTE 


CIENCE’S newest discov- 
ery to banish excess fat 

is now available to all fat 
folks who want to lose 
ugly, unhealthy fat. Medi- 
cal studies have recently 
proven that excess weight 
is a heavy burden on 
organs of the 


T the 
body. Insurance _sta- 
. tistics prove the death 
rate of fat people 
far leads the death 
i rate of normal weight 
people. 
y J LOSE FAT WITHOUT 


STARVATION DIET 


SLENDARETTE will take 
away fatty surplus harm- 
lessly and quickly with- 
out demanding a starva- 
tion diet or exhaustive ex- 
ercises. Thousands are daily 
using SLENDARETTE. 


PRESCRIBED FOR EMI- 
NENT DOCTOR'S 
PATIENTS 
and manufactured by Reg- 
istered Pharmacists, which 

means that it is m 
under the most rigid in- 
spection and fine health 
conditions. 


REDUCE YOUR FIGURE OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


SLENDARETTE is con- 

sidered absolutely safe and 

is amazingly effective as testified 

users, many of whom gratefully 

of 5 Ibs. per week and even more, 

with great benefit to their health and general well- 

being Send today for a Special large package of 
SLENDARETTE and follow the directions. 


MONEY.BACK GUARANTEE 


(eae ew eee eee eee 


Certified Health Products Company, Box 25 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me a Special large treatment of SLEN- 
DARETTE for which I enclose $1.00 and will 
pay postman $1.00 plus postage on delivery. 
I understand that MONEY WILL BE CHEER- 
FULLY REFUNDED if I am not satisfied with- 
in 30 days. 
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~ CAPITAL CHAT 


EXT to Hollywood, the most im- 
portant movie-manufacturing city 
in America is Washington, D. C. 

The Garbos, Crawfords, and Gables 
of capital cinemas have no names. 
They are likely to be blind Navajo 
Indians, or C. C. C. workers, or even 
chinch bugs. As actors, they are 
completely unselfconscious. Moving 
against backgrounds designed by na- 
ture, in stories without plots, they are 
seen by upwards of 14,000,000 per- 
sons a year, 

The Sam Goldwyns and Darryl 
Zanucks of Washington are the gentle- 
men who run certain government de- 
partments: Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Social Security Board, 
the Army Signal Corps, the WPA movie 
project, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Agriculture and Interior film divisions. 

Pare Lorentz of FSA is the Boy 
Genius of Federal films. With the 
help of three ace cameramen, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
$49,000, he turned out The River 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 6), which had 
its Washington premiere last week. 
Previously, with $20,000 he had made 
The Plow That Broke the Plains. 
Both films have won critical acclaim 
for photography, dialogue, and musi- 
cal scores. 

The mass producers of Uncle Sam’s 
“little Hollywood” are Fanning Hearon 
of Interior and Raymond Evans of 
Agriculture, They would like to be as 
artistic as Lorentz, but they can’t af- 
ford it. On what it cost Lorentz to 
make The River (a modest budget, 
compared with private industry), In- 
terior’s film division could operate 
for a year. 

To coordinate all the jumbled mo- 
tion and still picture units of his de- 
partment, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes established two years ago last 
month a Division of Motion Pictures. 
To head it, he named Fanning Hearon., 
Thirty-two, slow of speech (he was 











born in Virginia, raised in Spartan- 
burg, S. C.), and publicity-wise be- 
cause of his newspaper experience, 
Hearon represents the new trend in 
government films. He works on the 


premise that the educational can also - 


be entertaining. 

“A little humor, a little drama, and 
perhaps a lovely girl in a white bath- 
ing suit”’—under Hearon these in- 
gredients were suddenly introduced 
into Interior’s staid celluloids. Hear- 
on added background music and trick 
camera angles. The result was that 
even so demure a subject as a West 
Virginia state park, dressed up with a 
bathing beauty, emerged as a divert- 
ing short. 

As far as the demand can be filled, 
all films are sent out free, upon pay- 
ment of postage. But if Interior had 
best-sellers they would be To! Cil! 
a Navajo Indian film; Sugar, a Virgin 
Islands travelogue; and Boulder Dam. 
Home Rule on the Range, a one-reeler 
with sound, is the division’s newest. 
It was finished in time to be shown 
last 
capital to discuss the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, which provides for the pro- 
tection of overgrazed lands in the west. 
Next, Hearon hopes to turn out scripts 
on Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; 
on Interior as the housekeeper of 
government buildings; and on the 
slum clearance program. 

Once in a while the department 
makes a movie for private industry. 
Oil and motor companies have paid 
for five travelogues on national parks. 
Schools and clubs book most govern- 
ment films. The Russian and Italian 
embassies keep a number of reels on 
hand. Recently Lord Beaverbrook, 
British publisher, bought several 
prints to see what America was doing 
in the way of official propaganda. 

The Department of Interior plays 
to 4,000,000 a year, Agriculture to a 
known audience of 5,000,000 and a 
probable uncounted audience of 5,000,- 
000 more, Agriculture’s films show péo- 
ple, mainly farmers, how to do things, 
such as control screw worm in live- 





*A Lovely Girl in 





Interior Department photo 


a White Bathing Suit” Pepped Up a Federal Movie 








week to ranchers visiting the, 


Pathfinder 





Interior Department photo 


Hearon Wants Education to Entertain 


stock. On a budget of $79,000 Agri- 
culture makes 15 to 20 silent and sound 
films a year on subjects that range 
from forest fires to rats. 

One or two prints of every Federal 
film go into stainless steel cans in th 
National Archives, There they will 
be available for the government! 
theater at the San Francisco Exposi 
tion in 1939. There, too, in air-condi 
tioned vaults, they will be handed 
down through history so that for at 
least 500 years Americans will know 
about the Mississippi floods, and the 
C. C. C., and how men took care of 
sick cows back in 1937. 


® o * 


VERY now and then someone pops 

up in the public prints to say, 
rather heatedly, that the round fish 
bowl ought to be abolished. 

Sometimes it is a child psychologis 
pointing out that even small, meek 
goldfish are likely, through no faul 
of their own, to look large and fierc: 
through a round bowl, and to giv: 
children nightmares, 

Sometimes it is a humanitarian 
pleading that round bowls are unfair 
to goldfish because they magnify even 
small, kindly children into large, 
leering faces. 

Last week the nation had a definitive 
Statement on the subject from Fred 
Orsinger, director of the Bureau of 
Fisheries aquarium in the Commerce 
Department basement since 1932, 
formerly of the New York aquarium. 
Said Mr. Orsinger: 

“I understand an association for the 
abolition of rotind fish bowls has been 
formed in Wellesley, Mass. Scien- 
tifically, square aquaria are superior 
because they do not distort the fish. 
But I don’t know how you can get 
glass-blowers to blow them. As for 
round bowls making goldfish dizzy— 
why, a goldfish feels no pain. He 
hasn’t sense enough.” 

Mr. Orsinger’s aquarium is noted 
for its albino trout, its giant three- 
pound New Orleans frogs, and its col- 
lection of writhing hellbenders (a 
particularly hungry kind of salaman 
der). It also has about 500 goldfish, 
150 of them fancy ones, all of them 
in square tanks, 
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Economy Wave 


Only a few weeks ago, Hollywood, 
with the rest of the country, found it- 
self laughing at “Stand-In,” the story 
of a movie studio which needed an ef- 
ficiency expert to solve its financial 
plight. Last week, with production 
costs at the highest peak the film in- 
dustry had ever known and with box- 
office receipts down 10 to 20 per cent, 
all major Hollywood studios were fac- 
ed with virtually the same situation 
that confronted imaginary Colossal 
Pictures, Inc. This time, no laughs 
were forthcoming. re 

In one conference after another, 
worried executives grappled with the 
problem. Reasons for the more than 
20 per cent increase in production 
costs during the past year could be 
easily found. Encouraged by increas- 
ed spring and summer box-office re- 
ceipts from million-dollar pictures, 
most studios had scheduled more 
super-spectacles. Then came the sud- 
den and unforeseen box-office slump 
which set in early in October. 

The theater patronage decline was 
attributed last week to a variety of 
reasons. The Wall Street scare and 
the drop in employment were blamed 
by some theater-owners; others felt 
that movie-goers might be exercising 
more discrimination in choosing pic- 
iures to see. Whatever the real cause, 
all studios were preparing for one of 
the stiffest retrenchment programs in 
the industry’s history. 

According to last week’s reports, the 
economy wave was to affect all phases 
of the business. Departmental staffs 
were being reduced; union offices in 
Hollywood reported a record number 
of men out of work the last week in 
November; options on many feature 
players were being allowed to lapse; 
and plans were being shaped to with- 
hold expensive stars from casts of 
pictures to be made within the next 
few months, 

—————.-____ 


You'll Be Seeing 


Hitting a New High (RKO): When 
Lily Pons is singing this picture lives 
up to its title in entertainment value. 
When the diminutive opera star is not 
singing, however, the ridiculous story 
of Suzette the “bird girl” hits a new 
low. Miss Pons, a Paris night club 
Singer, is sent to darkest Africa by her 
press agent Jack Oakie, who there- 
upon pretends to discover her in her 
native haunt, wearing jungle feathers 
for a costume and singing with oper- 
atic verve. He brings her to New 
York where she becomes a sensation 
in opera and on the radio. Even the 
comedy of Oakie, Edward Everett 
Horton and Eric Blore cannot make 
this inane farce really comical. Chief 
virtue of the show is Miss Pons’ ren- 
dition of selections from “Mignon” 
and “Lucia,” together with her sing- 


THE MOVIE WORLD 











International 


Miss Pons Was “Discovered” in a Jungle 
ing of three modern songs. A minor 
virtue is the effort “Hitting A New 
High” makes to satirize a particular 
type of film musicals—wherein hid- 
den geniuses are always being brought 
to light in obscure places. 

Beg, Borrow or Steal (M-G-M): De- 
spite its wholly unbelievable plot, 
“Beg, Borrow or Steal” is a cheerful 
bit of nonsense. Although he has a 
difficult time trying to make the cen- 
tral role plausible, Frank Morgan does 
make it as amusing as possible. Mor- 
gan is an American expatriate mak- 
ing a meager living in Paris by fleec- 
ing tourists. When he Hears that his 
daughter, Florence Rice, whom he 
hasn’t seen in 15 years, is to be mar- 
ried, he persuades a friend to lend 
him a chateau for the wedding. Be- 
lieving that the estate is her father’s, 
Miss Rice, her Iowan fiance (Tom 
Rutherford, a newcomer to the 
movies), and his family come to 
France only to have the marriage 
called off when it is learned that the 
police are after Morgan. It’s all 
pretty far-fetched but fun in spots, 

. . - 

True Confession (Paramount): 
Carole Lombard’s and Fred MacMur- 
ray’s fourth co-starring comedy is 
frolicsome in both action and acting. 
Although looking slightly older, Miss 
Lombard is perfectly cast as a young 
bride who makes Baron Munchausen 
seem like an amateur at tall tales. 
Her masterpiece is a nice little story 
of how she committed a murder, 
which she actually had nothing to do 
with but which gives her struggling 
lawyer-husband (MacMurray) his first 
big case. Freed by her husband’s 
brilliant defense, Miss Lombard has 
publisher’s clamoring for her life story 
while legal clients are besieging Mac 
Murray. John Barrymore, Edgar Ken- 
nedy and Una Merkel, along with 
the co-stars, help guarantee this to 
be a topnotch comedy. 


MORE FUN THAN 
ABarrel of Monkeys 


Laughable, life-like, wisecracking Willie McGregor 
ventriloquist “dummy,"’ only $1.00 complete with 
humorous dialogues and easy instructions on how to 
“throw your voice."" Makes you big hit at home, 
arties, picnics. Just set Willie on your knee and start 
im talking. You'll have crowd splitting sides with 
laughter. 30 inches tall. Net ‘an all card-board cut- 
out. Life-like colorful head made of strong cast 
material. Mouth and head move. Anyone can operate 
with 5 minutes practice. SEND NO MONEY—rush 
name and address, and I'll mail Willie to you, with 
dialogues and instructions. Pay postmen only $1.00 
us postage. Mail order now. PAT McGREGOR, 
Dept. p1211, 4218 Davis Lane, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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time. Over 250 household necessities — 





things pe must buy. Proven fast sel- 
lers; steady re eaters, earnings very first 
day. FORD TUDOR SE DAN GIVEN t 
YOU AS BONUS. I'll show you how 
to start at once: send you everythin Big 
pispley Outfit and quick cash plans Detail le 
no obligation. Justsend name on postcard. 


ALBERT MILLS, 8521 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that— 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
“They stopped his head 
* noises. They are invisible 
j andcomfortable,no wires 
’ or batteries. Write for 











. TRUE STORY. Also 
, booklet on Deafness. 
D THE WAY COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


724 McKerchey Bidg 


$3.50 Truss FREE 32 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
cases. Doctor's Invention — Different. No 

Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe pres- 
sure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot slip. 
mfortable. No harness. Method 


E. 0. KOCH, 9072 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Me. 


NAIL-BITING 


by children and 1x" is unhealthy and ofengive. Full 
directions b azohologiet for cure. $1.00. 
JAMES FRANKLI 600 Teasdale Place, New York City 


ASTHMA: 
SS AV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 























Magazines 


for One Year — 60 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Good Stories 

—Home Circle 

—Home Friend 

—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 


~—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Biade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Cupper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 


Review Pp 
toy Meme —foury Tribune 
—Everybody’s Poultry Journal 
Magazine —Successful Farming 


—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
—Gentlewoman Magatine X PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 



















































WAGES, HOURS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


(1) A 5-man labor standards board 
would be established as a separate 
government agency administering the 
_ act; (2) the board would be empower- 
ed to fix minimum wages at a figure 
not in excess of 40 cents an hour and 
a maximum work week of not less 
than 40 hours; (3) goods manufactur- 
ed by persons under 16 years of age— 
or 18 in dangerous occupations—could 
not be sold in interstate commerce; 
(4) goods manufactured under con- 
ditions violating any of the standards 
fixed by the board would be barred 
from interstate commerce; and (5) to 
meet special conditions, the board 
would be empowered to establish 
standards at its own discretion, such 
as determining wage differentials be- 
tween northern and southern labor. 

Although clear-cut statistics on the 
subject do not exist, it has been esti- 
mated that the Senate bill would im- 
prove the economic status of millions 
of persons. While a member of the 
Senate, Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black, one of the authors of the meas- 
ure, said it would affect industries in 
which about 3,000,000 workers now 
earn less than 40 cents an hour and 
in which 6,000,000 work more than 40 
hours a week. If this estimate can be 
regarded as reasonably accurate, it 
can be claimed that the bill would 
indeed spread employment and in- 
crease the nation’s purchasing power. 
This point, however, remains highly 
debatable. 

REVISIONS: What the Senate bill 
might or might not do, however, by 
last week had become an almost point- 
less question. Developments in the 
House of Representatives made that 
fact clear. 

Under pressure from William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and receiving only luke- 
warm support from John L, Lewis, 
C. I, O. head, the Labor Committee 
was forced to undertake a series of 
revisions. As a first step, it struck out 
the Senate bill provision for a 5-man 
labor standards board, substituting in- 
stead a provision placing administra- 
tion of the bill under a single admin- 
istrator in the Labor Department. 
This was a concession to Green who 
had publicly declared that the A. F. 
of L. wanted no 5-man board in charge. 
Green intimated that the A. F. of L. 
had become wary of boards because 
of the allegedly unfair treatment ac- 
corded it by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Another important change was made 
when the Labor Commmittee replaced 
the Senate bill’s child labor provi- 
sion with a section giving the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment power to determine child labor 
standards, Altogether, the Labor Com- 
mittee was prepared last week to pro- 
pose approximately 60 amendments 
in revising the Senate version. Among 
those considered was one that would 
make the House bill resemble the 
NRA. This would authorize the ap- 






























































Green Brought Pressure and Objections 


pointment of industrial, non-govern- 
mental committees for the purpose of 
drawing up agreements on ininimum 
wages and maximum hours. The 
committees would be made up of per- 
sons representing employers, workers 
and consumers, 

Clearly enough, the House revisions 
amounted almost to a complete rewrit- 
ing of the measure approved last July 
by the Senate. With many of the 
amendments controversial in charac- 
ter, it appeared certain that sharp de- 
bates would arise and that the bill’s 
progress toward enactment would be 
at least temporarily impeded by many 
a stout opposition bump. 

OPPOSITION: The wages-and-hours 
debate scheduled for the House this 
week will draw its fire from many 
sources. Influencing all arguments 
will be labor’s attitude. On the one 
hand, John L. Lewis and the C. I. O., 
far from offering militant support, 
have paid the measure little more than 
lip-service since it passed the Senate. 
On the other hand, William Green and 
the A. F. of L. have come forward with 
objections, the chief of these being 
against any provision to set up a labor 
standards board. 

In addition to its objections, the A. 
F. of L. has suggested a bill of its 
own. This would establish a Federal 
law fixing 40 cents an hour and a 40- 
hour week as inflexible nation-wide 
standards for all business of an inter- 
State nature. Exceptions would be 
made only in cases of emergency, and 
the Justice Department would prose- 
cute violators. If a worker worked 
more than the fixed number of hours, 
for instance, or if he received less 
than 40 cents an hour, the employer 
would face a fine of $100 for each 
violation. Thus, if 100 workers in a 
single company were each paid less 
than 40 cents an hour, the employer 
would be subject to a total fine of 
£10,000. According to Chairman Nor- 
ton, any effort to substitute this bill 
for the one rewritten by the Labor 
Committee would indefinitely delay 
passage of all wages-and-hours legis- 
lation. 

Another threat to the legislation 


International 


. . . Lewis Offered No Militant Support 


last week lay in the attitude of south- 
ern members of the House—the same 
force that tied up the original bill in 
the Rules Committee. However well 
they may be argued against, the views 
of this group are understandable. Mos! 
southern Congressmen are suspicious 
of wages-and-hours legislation be- 
cause they feel it would militate 
against southern business. 

It is an accepted fact that the south’s 
wage-scale is lower than that of the 
north and west. It is also an ac- 
cepted fact that its work-week is 
longer. Hence, northern business 
claims that southern business has a 
relatively unfair competitive advan- 
tage in interstate commerce and that 
it should therefore be obliged to fol- 
low higher standards. 

The southern viewpoint may be sum- 
marized thus: the south’s low wage- 
scale is justified because the south’s 
cost of living is lower than elsewhere 
and labor is less efficient. According- 
ly, if there must be a wages-and-hours 
law, standards fixed for the south 
should be lower than standards fixed 
for other sections. The typical north- 
ern answer to that argument is this: 
the standard of living, not the cost of 
living, is lower in the south;7 if south- 
ern business paid higher wages, its 
labor woulu be more efficient; high 
wages, instead of being a hindrance, 
would be a help to the south, just as 
it was a help to the north until the 
south started using cheap labor in 
competition. 

In all likelihood, the administrator 
of any Federal wages-and-hours law 
would have to take a middle ground 
between these two viewpoints to de- 
termine a fair wage differential. Thus, 
if a weekly minimum wage of $16 were 
established for northern business, a 
$15 minimum might be established for 
the south, 

Apart from the south’s important 
sectional opposition to the proposed 
bill, there is much opposition from 
fo be anid for this arpument. Te lett WEn ee 
of comparable and southern cities indicated 


that cost of living is not much greater in the north 

than in the south. For example, in ° 

N. Y., it_was only 1 per cent higher than in Atlanta, 

Ga in Sana, O., it was 1 per cent less than in 
as, Tex. 
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other quarters. Not inconsiderable 
numbers of business men believe that 
the bill would give added motion to 
the heavy, meddlesome and often stu- 
pid hand of bureaucracy. While recog- 
nizing that something should be done 
for the millions who do not now en- 
oy a decent living wage, they are op- 
osed to all forms of Federal wages- 
.nd-hours legislation. The problem, 
they feel, should be worked out grad- 
ually by the states, perhaps through 
regional compacts.¢ Above all, they 
fear that a Federal law would too 
sharply and too suddenly increase 
labor costs and thus place an undue 
burden on many small, struggling 
enterprises. In that case, they hold, 
the law would aggravate conditions 
rather than create employment and in- 
crease national purchasing power. 

Another important opposition group 
is made up of those who base their 
stand on political philosophy. These 
maintain that a Federal wages-and- 
hours law would further centralize 
power in Washington and impair the 
doctrine of state’s rights. Deploring 
this trend, they hold to the principle 
that “that government is best which 
governs least.” Like the business op- 
position, they admit that something 
should be done to insure a decent 
minimum wage for all Americans, but 
they insist that the problem should be 
left to the states to solve. They find 
it repugnant to think that a Federal 
agency should have power to “dictate” 
working conditions in all parts of the 
country. In the field of politics they 
find a voice in such men as Republican 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. The 
Senator, who sometimes displays a 
talent for exaggeration, has called the 
wage-hour proposal “the essence of 
Fascism.” 

MISCONCEPTIONS: A close inspec- 
tion of the proposal is sufficient proof 
that it does not deserve to be called 
“the essence of Fascism.” Such criti- 
cism is merely an example of the many 
misconceptions that have attached 
themselves to the wages-and-hours 
bill. It may well be that the measure 
has been ill-conceived, but its basic 
theory cannot accurately be called 
un-American, 

Actually, the idea of minimum 
wages and maximum hours did not 
spring up overnight, is not exclusively 
the child of the New Deal, and does not 
constitute an American innovation. 
in point of fact, the United States 
has lagged behind many countries in 
establishing minimum labor stand- 
ards. Such standards have been in 
effect in Australia for the past 40 
years. Great Britain has recognized 
the principle since 1909. So, too, have 
other important European nations. 
In this country, the principle was first 
applied on a large scale when Massa- 
chusetts enacted a wage law in 1912. 
Since then, the state movement has 
spread, but not fast enough to satisfy 
those who feel that wage-hour stand- 
ards cannot be properly improved un- 


+ The compact idea has already been tried with 
ome success. In May, 1934, at Concord, N. H., seven 
northeastern states signed a compact in which they 
agreed to maintain labor standards among them- 
selves in accordance with principles of established 
State minimum wage laws. 


} 








less Federally directed in all corners 
of the nation. 

It is an impressive fact that the 
past 25 years have, in one way or an- 
other, sharpened the trend toward 
shorter work-weeks and higher rates 


of pay. Long before the New Deal 
came into political existence, this 


trend was encouraged as a significant 
part of the American economy. Wages- 
and-hours legislation, either as a state 
or Federal measure, has long been re- 
garded as an inevitable and natural 
development in machine-age econom- 
ics. Technological progress, with its 
attendant mass production and labor 
displacement, has been largely re- 
sponsible for this. It is not surprising 
therefore, to read that 25 years ago 
approximately 40 per cent of America’s 
non-agricultural workers worked 60 
or more hours a week, while today 
only about 7 per cent work that long. 
An additional misconception is that 
establishment of minimum standards 
tends to keep wages at a minimum. 
Experience has shown otherwise. The 
operation of minimum wage standards 
in several states can be cited to prove 
that fixed standards tend to encour- 
age pay increases in good times and 
prevent decreases in bad times. 
Mistaken notions have served to be- 
fog the real issue involved in the pro- 
posed Federal wages-and-hours bill. 
That issue can be summed up in ques- 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 





“THE URGE 10 DISCOVER” 


Robert me Schacht 
and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 

M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41PB, Milton, Mass. 














ON YOUR MAGAZINES 


In addition to 52 weeks of PATHFINDER—one of America’s finest news magazines 
to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 


in good storie 
Study 


S, patterns, recipes 


CLUB NO, 402 


Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, | yr. 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $.70 


$1.30 
$1.30 
$1.60 


CLUB NO. 403 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
Country Home, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, | yr. 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $.70 


CLUB NO. 413 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 


CLUB NO. 427 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens,1 yr. a 


PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 





the various offers carefully—then send your 


and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 


order without delay. 


CLUB NO. 419 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.60 
$2.00 


$2.25 


— MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY- — — 


CLUB NO. 432 


True Confessions, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, | yr. 


Value $4.06—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 434 
True Sto?y Magazine 
McCall's ‘dagazine 
Woman’s World 
PATHFINDER 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $1.75 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ 


No. . . Bend to 


. for the magazines in Club 
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ions: Will a Federal law be more 
effective than laws in the separate 
states? Will a Federal law operate 
without placing an unreasonable bur- 
den on business? Can a Federal law 
be administered without bureaucratic 
excesses? Will it insure a decent min- 
imum wage, help spread employment 
and improve purchasing power? Sup- 
porters of the bill answer with a 
blanket “yes.” Opponents say “no.” 
And Congress takes up the debate. 

As the House Labor Committee pre- 
pared and revised the bill last week, 
the debate prospect was heightened. 
Numerous amendments made it seem 
more than likely that enactment of 
the measure, if it were to come at all, 
would not be realized until sometime 
after Congress meets in regular ses- 
sion next month. Should the House 
vote approval, the bill will go to a 
joint committee of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who will attempt to work 
out a compromise version for final 
Congressional approval. When and if 
this is forthcoming, a new national 
law will strive to bring America a 
step nearer its far-away goal of “bal- 
anced abundance.” 


HOUSEHOLD 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


Like a lot of the good things of life, 
pumpkin pies have gone modern. The 
shiny tops prized so much by grand- 
mother are now concealed by me- 
ringues, whipped creams and delicious 
sauces, Even the fillings have become 
more varied, with a tendency away 
from the “soggy” toward the “lighter.” 

For a “lighter” filling, try Pumpkin 
Chiffon Pie, a new suggestion by Mar- 
garet Looft, foods and nutrition spe- 
cialist at Iowa State College. Beat 
three egg yolks slightly. Add one- 
half cup sugar to one and one-fourth 
cups pumpkin, one-half cup milk, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoon nutmeg, one-half teaspoon cin- 
namon and one-half teaspoon ginger. 
Cook in a double boiler until thick. 
Remove and add one tablespoon of 
gelatine soaked in one-fourth cup cold 
water. When the gelatine begins to 
set, add three stiffly beaten egg 
whites and one-half cup sugar. Put in 
baked pie shell and cool. Serve plain 
or with meringue or whipped cream. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Chamois skins used for clean- 
ing windows, silverware and the like, 
should be washed in warm water and 
soap, then dried slowly in the open 
air, but never in the sun or over heat. 

q Fat saved from cooking lamb 
makes excellent shortening for ginger- 
bread and cookies. 

@ Most vegetable stains can be re- 
moved from the hands by rubbing the 
Stains with a slice of raw potato. 

@ Persons who use scented soaps 
and like scented linens can obtain the 
latter simply by storing the unwrap- 
ped soap in the linen drawer or closet. 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Routed Robbers Trick 


Take seven buttons, coins, checkers 
or other small objects and arrange 
five of them in a row on a table. Hold 
the other two in your hands—one in 
each hand. Now propose to take up 
the objects one by one, alternating 
with each hand, put them‘down again 
and take them up again, in such a way 
as to finish with two in one hand 
and five in the other. 

Appropriate patter, of course, is 
what puts the trick over. So the per- 
former says: “There were five pigs in 
a pen”—and points to the five objects 
on the table. “Two hog thieves took 
the pigs away one at a time’”—and 
exhibits the two counters in his hands. 
After saying this, he takes up counter 
No. 1 in his left hand, No. 5 in his 
right, No. 2 in ~his left, No. 4 in his 
right, and No. 3,in his left. Then he 
says: “Just as the robbers got all the 
pigs out of the pen they saw the 
owner coming and had to put them 
back again.” 

In putting the counters back, the 
performer puts down one from his 
right hand, then one from his left, 
another from his right, one from his 
left and another from his right. Thus 
he now has two counters in his left 
hand and none in his right, while the 
spectators think he has one in each 
hand. So he continues: 

“But as soon as the owner left, the 
robbers took the pigs again,” and he 
takes up the counters as before, be- 
ginning with the left hand.. The re- 
sult is that he now has five counters 
in his left hand and two in his right. 
So he says: 

“Being disturbed again by the 
owner, the two robbers run away 
(here he throws down the two count- 
ers from his right hand for all to see) 
leaving the pigs in the road.” Then 
he opens his left hand and places the 
five counters on the table. 








Brain Teaser 


A certain prime number of three 
figures becomes a square if increased 
by .one-third, fractions ignored. If 
its first two digits are transposed and 
it is again increased by one-third, it 
becomes a square. With its three 
digits reversed and then increased by 
one-third, it once more becomes a 
square. Determine the number. An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The new 
man weighs 190 pounds. 
——————___$_o go —_—_ 


Smiles 

Kind Lady—What are you crying 
for, little man? What’s your name? 
Where do you live? 

Small Boy—That’s what’s the mat- 
ter. I don’t know my name or where 
we live. We moved yesterday and 
mother was married again today, 





Lew (admiringly)—You know, you're 
not such a bad-looking girl. 

Wanda (simperingly)—Now, Lew, you'd 
say so even if you didn’t think so. 

Lew—Fifty-fifty, old girl. You'd think 
so even if I didn’t say so. 

Xmas Shopper—But this talking do!| 
won't talk. 

Bright Clerk—No, I’m sorry. You 
see, it’s supposed to belong to the dip 
lomatic service. 





Christy—What sort of a chap i 
Jack? 

Mary—Well, he was over to see nx 
last night and when the lights went 
out he spent the rest of the evening 
trying to repair them. 


Boogy—I can see good in every 
thing, 

Woogy—Can you see good in th 
dark? 

Obadiah (boastfully)—I can go out 
with any girl I please. 

Onalene—Yes, but from what I hea: 
you don’t please very many of them. 


Meeker—Your honor, she’s been 
throwing things at me ever since we 
were married 20 years ago. 

Judge Sockman—Then why haven't 
you complained before? 

Meeker—This is the first time she’s 
hit me, your honor, 





Sally—When I marry I want a man 
who is game from head to foot. 

Pro Footballer—Well, give me a 
chance; I’ve got a game leg already. 


Boss—Rastus, I gave you $5 to buy 
me a domestic turkey for Christmas. 
The one you brought me has buckshot 
in it. 

Rastus—I done brought yo’ a do- 
mestic turkey, boss, 

Boss—Well, what about the shot 
in it? 

Rastus (sheepishly)—I ‘specks dey 
was meant fo’ me, sah. 


Prof. ,(to Freshman entering class 
late)—On what date were you born, 
young man? 

Freshman—On April 2, sir. 

Prof.—Hum, being late must be a 
habit with you. 


Freddie—Fightin’? Not me, 

Mother—But you have a black eye. 
Somebody must have struck you. 

Freddie—I wasn’t fightin’ at all and 
nobody struck me. It was an accident. 

Mother—An accident? 

Freddie—Yes, mam. I was sittin’ 
on top of that new boy down the street 
and I forgot to hold his feet, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
art or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
.thfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE thru effort properly 
agg Card brings details. Manhattan Business 
Bureau, 1229 Park Row Bidg., New York. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES oa 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. -Bargain Catalog Free. 
urses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FOR INVENTORS 
IVENTORS: Write today for free book clearly ex- 
aining how to obtain patent protection by paying 
ly Government filing fee. American Patents Corpo- 
tion, D 23-E, Washington, D 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
t, St. Louis, Mo. 


____ MALE HELP WANTED 
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OCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 


1onstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J 
ives, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. Z-918, Chicago 
EES DAE tS A A 

NURSERY STOCK 
SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
ties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c Vegetable 
i Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
ery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


PATEN’ \TTORNEYS 


a YOUR IDEA—Wi immediately for two 
ree books, “Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
yw to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 

eresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
echanical principles. With books we also send ‘“‘Evi- 

lence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 

A idress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
neys, 906-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


N iVENTORS—Time Counts in applying for patents. 
Don’t risk delay in patenting your invention. Send 
ketch or model for instructions or write for new 48- 
ge Pree booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ 

No charge for preliminary information. Prompt, care- 
l, efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 

Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 698-T Adams 
ulding, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
ame day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
irgements and 8 guaranteed nerverfade perfectone 
rints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Zight 
eautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 

fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1. = Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, Maywood, Til 


A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
—* Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Vrite for Free 64-page Book. Nationa] Radio Insti- 
te, Dept. 7NL3, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


iET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
‘way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
iters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 


ONG POEMS WANTED— any subject. Send 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg., Chicago. 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


(ae a em me tell you how I com- 
pletely CURED MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland 
trouble with a few easy home treatments, at practically 
r a om. No drugs, medicine or electricity! Write today. 


. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
D Wonderful Treatment 


“Best va- 


es 
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Until You Try This 
for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
E. R. 


the day that you read this. Write — 
1, Mich. 


Page Co., 300-C17 Page Bidg., Marsha 
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breath of religious antagonism.” There 
is no feeling of racial or religious dif- 
ference... 
Elizabeth Southard 

University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 

[First reports of the incident charged that Holz- 
man had been branded with a swastika because of 
his Jewish faith. Later investigation, however, dis- 


closed that the mark was the Greek letter omega, 
apparently inflicted on him and two other freshmen 


by members of a sophomore society called the 
“Omegas.’’ As a result of the incident, eight sopho- 
mores last week were indefinitely suspend from the 


university.—Ed.] 


Cotton, Crops, Consumers 

S. H. Bradley, in the Nov. 20 issue of 
PATHFINDER, thinks a holiday on cot- 
ton should be declared. We have had 
too many holidays already. A _ better 
way would be to consume what we have 
and grow more of everything ... The 
Federal government has spent billions 
of good dollars of the tax payers’ money 
and the general situation is practically 
the same . .. The people have not the 
purchasing power ,..to buy these things: 
Now why cannot the Government make 
this possible by figuring a decent wage 
for the workers and a reasonable profit 
for the factories that make them .. .? 

Dr. William A. Buchanan 

Hammond, Ind. 





* * * 


Once upon a time the people of this 
country wore cotton almost entirely, and 
liked it. Now everything, or almost every- 
thing, that American women wear is made 
of silk. This silk comes from Japan. In 
wearing it or using it in any way we are 
helping Japan to wage a cruel and unde- 
clared war...and at the same time we are 
hurting our own industry and letting 
the cotton grower face another depres- 
sion. As well as I love my silk undies 
and hose, I’m in favor of boycotting the 
silk industry of Japan and wearing Amer- 
ican grown cotton... 

Mrs. Lillian Henning 
De Kalb, Iii. 


. Readers Right 
Why pick on poor Connecticut in your 
story about “Bossy” Gillis in primaries 
at Newburyport under Names, PATH- 


FINDER, November 20? 
John Pomfret 
Hudson, Mass. 
I noticed in your last issue that New- 


buryport was in Connecticut. That is 
news to me. I was born there and I 
think it hasn’t been moved, but is still 


in Massachusetts, about 36 miles from 
Boston. As for Gillis, I hope his wife wins. 

E. L. Coffin 
Eugene, Ore. 


{The new mayor of Newburyport, Mass., is neither 
Gillis nor his wife. James A. Carens defeated Gillis 
last week by a vote of almost 2 to 1. Mrs. Gillis had 
previously withdrawn.—Ed.] 


“Ump, Ump, Ump” 

PATHFINDER for Nov. 27 includes a 
recipe for gingerbread. In my old 
Negro cook’s recipe, the amount of mo- 
lasses needed was measured by “umps.” 
She says: “When I makes gingerbread I 
gits everything ready and the last thing 
I puts in is three ‘umps’ of molasses.” 
Asked for an explanation as to “umps,” 
she answered, with extreme disgust: 
“Ain’t you never poured molasses outen 
a jug and heard it say ‘ump, ump, ump’? 

Harry Cary 

Columbia, S. C. 





is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected invention —the 
Brooks Appliance for reducible 
rupture—with the automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support that 
gives Nature a chance to close the 
opening. Thousands bought . 
by doctors for themselves and patients, 

Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard el no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Noture ae et results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. ierinan, mon. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else, 25c at all drug stores, 


Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 412 

Weman’s Werld, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. $ 
The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues SAVE $1.40 

Clip this ad and mail with $1.60 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or — diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 
Seint Paul, Minnesota.— Adv. 


PROSTATE * Relieve d, Don’t worry. Don’t oper- 
Thousands have got relief 
TROUBLE eles on request) without drugs or 
surgery, With Rare Wild Desert Herbs 

Padre pow Tea onder ti pared at home. 380 days treatment $3.00, 


onder Herb Co., 1768 Robinson, San Diego. Calif. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 











ALL 7 ONLY 





unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 
‘Medical Needs” MEN 


WOMEN 
Valuable catalog FREL. 100 modern items. 


VITAL PRODUCTS—P, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma, 


ASTHM 














PAROXYSMS 


RELIEVED # oy 


I will send an —— des oh: 
le of Lane’s ‘Togement +e —-— FREE TRIAL. iti 
satisfies send me $1 our report cancels 
Marys, 


Address D. J. Lone, 40 Lane bldg. St. 


Pe DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog 


FREE. 
HILL BROS., BexP, SALIDA, COLO, 
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&) It's the week before Christmas 
> And not a gift has been bonght. 

Why not give them Pathfinder; 
= Now sap, there’s a thought! 


Tuere is still time to give PATH- 
FINDER for Christmas if you order now. Give 
PATHFINDER and save all that struggling 
through crowded stores, lost time making 
selections and worries about the correct size 
or the right color. PATHFINDER will come 
fifty-two times a year—every week from this 
Christmas to nhext Christ- 
mas—as constant as the 
good will your holiday 
greeting conveys. In fact, 


KRedured Kates 


much more than your own enjoyment of 
PATHFINDER itself, for week after week 
you will be adding to their enjoyment 
of all the stirring, laughable, pitiable, his- 
toric events and outstanding personalities 
that make the great world drama so com- 
plex and so difficult to understand with- 
out PATHFINDER. You 
have every advance assur- 
ance that a PATH#FIND- 
ER subscription is a wel- 


a PATHFINDER sub- for Your Gift Subscriptions come gift both for your 


scription is just about all 
a Christmas gift should 
be. It is both useful and 
entertaining ... practical 
but not dull... most gen- 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 
3 or 4 subscriptions 667/3c¢ each 
2 subscriptions 

Single subscriptions 


close friends and for those 
whose tastes are a matter 
of conjecture. Join the 

75¢ each thousands whose Christ- 
$1.00 each mas this year will be mer- 


erous yet pleasantly in- Gift subscriptions may be either new or renewal rier because their gift 


expensive. And best of and you caninclude your own renewal for another 
year at these special low rates if you so desire. GIVE PATHFINDER. 


all you will be sharing 


problems will be fewer— 


Free Gift Announcement Card 


portraying in colors two gorgeous win- 
ter scenes in the Nation’s Capital, will 
be mailed immediately to the recipients 


sages 


conveying your holiday greetings and 
announcing your gift. 


fe che the Ae <5 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $ for which send PATHFINDER to the following persons together with Christmas greeting card. 


Print your name as it 
should appear on card 


STREET OR RFD 





